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2| F many women who have come to 
) the front and taken rank as au- 
ov thors and journalists during the 
past twenty-five years, Mrs. Lamb 
stands first in this country for the quality 
and permanence of her work. 

It is perhaps ten or twelve years since 
gccasional iilustrated articles appeared at 
different times and in various magazines, 
Harper's mainly, from her pen, dealing with 
‘some historic personage or locality, and at- 
‘tracting attention from the admirable judg- 
ment and discrimination with which they 
were written ; the clearness and local color 
given to the narration, and the fine instinct 
and foresight which grasped such salient 
subjects for illustrations as were best worth 
Preserving, yet were rapidly passing away. 
At this time Mrs. Lamb was only known as 
the industrious writer of these occasional 
articles and of children’s books. It is true 
she had written a novel ‘‘Spicy,’’ published 
by the Appleton’s, which was said to contain 
the best and most vivid picture of the Chicago 
great fire ever written. Within asmall circle 
she was known as the moving spirit and faith- 
ful worker of the Chicago Sanitary Fair and 
various churches and charities; and it began 
to be whispered in literary circles that the quiet 
Woman whose work showed such thorough- 
ess, such mental grasp and fertility of re- 
Source, had been devoting herself for years 
tothe gathering, arranging, and condensation 
of material for the first complete analytical 
and all-round history of the imperial city of the 
Western Continent that had ever been written. 


The time was happily chosen for this great 
work. Landmarks and persouages were fast 
disappearing ; and historic data and docu- 
ments hidden in private memoranda, and 
family histories were rapidly passing out 
of individual power to trace or gather them 
in available form for permanent interest and 
usefulness. To the task which had been sug- 
gested to her by one who recognized her 
mental capacity of collecting this enormous 
mass of material, sifting, digesting, arrang- 
ing, discarding, connecting and describing, 
Mrs. Lamb brought a singularly well-trained 
mind, and great natural love for historic 
studies and investigation. Her logical genius 
which made her the best mathematical stu- 
dent of her class and school, was aided by a 
New England conscience, a true literary 
insight and intuitive appreciation of values. 
But the work was colossal, and rendered all 
the more arduous by popular unwillingness 
to credit a woman with the highest historical 
literary ability, and the necessity of proying 
her claims before obtaining the sympathy 
and expectant homage which is freely be- 
stowed upon a male author engaged in a 
work of national importance. 

In asky-parlor of the Coleman Ilouse, New 
York city, the brave author worked upon 
the two magnificent volumes which now form 
the ‘‘ History of the City of New York,’’ more 
or less steadily for fourteen years, surrounded 
by books and manuscripts, digging into old 
letters and papers, spending days in the 
search of a missing link, the verification of a 
name. Her recreation was the writing of 
stories and short articles for ‘‘ pot-boilers,’’ 
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the weekly meetings of a small literary club 
of which she was president, and her charita- 
ble work in societies. 

Mrs. Lamb has not yet ventured upon her 
own biography as Harriet Martineau did, but 
she has written some papers for historic and 
other societies, which include reminiscences 
of her own early days, and have the interest 
of her own words for the reader. The fol- 
lowing tribute is extracted from a paper pre- 
pared for last summer’s reading before an 
historical society assembled at Deerfield, and 
which dealt with scenes and a neighborhood 
in which her own early life was cast. Mrs. 
Lamb says: 

“The best of my teachers, the one whom 
I shall ever remember with gratitude, was 
George M. Burgess, who afterward studied 
medicine and became a noted physician. He 
gave me my first lessons in writing, both in 
penmanship and composition. He developed 
my taste for mathematics, allowing me torush 
ahead irrespective of classes, and giving me 
all the extra lessons I required. I must have 
been his pupil some four or five years, or 
winters, and its memories crowd upon me. 
Among the exercises in which some of us 
were drilled, and which I recall with more 
than ordinary interest, was that of taking a 
few words, from eight to a dozen, which had 
no bearing upon each other, and without a 
moment's opportunity for thought or prera- 
ration, construct a sentence or paragraph 
which should include each word and make 
good sense. 

“IT had been taught so well before I was 
thirteen years old that when I entered the 
Williston Seminary, at East Hampton, I was 
examined and assigned to the most advanced 
classes in algebra and Euclid, and not only 
kept pace with the young.men, but carried 
off the prize at the first commencement. 
Such a teacher needs more than a passing 
word. Hewas the grandson of Dr Benjamin 
Burgess, one of the early settlers who came 
to Goshen shortly after the outbreak of the 
revolution. Prior to this he had been living 
with his beautiful young wife near the sea- 
coast; but the British privateers were prowl- 
ing about, and an inland home seemed more 
desirable. Before they started on their 
journey they were several times fired upon, 
and to prevent being robbed Mrs. Rurgess 
quilted a thousand dollars in gold pieces into 
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the skirt of her dress, and brought it all 
safely to Goshen. Tradition says that this 
gold paid for a thousand acres of land, but 
of this there is no proof. Dr. Burgess was 
one of the leading men cf the town in all pub. 
lic affairs, and a skillful physician for some 
twenty-seven years. One of his daughters 
was the mother of senator Henry L. Dawes, 
who is new in the councils of the nation, 
Another daughter was the mother of Rey, 
Benjamin T. Brown, and still another daugh- 
ter was mother of General Jonas S. Whitney, 
former collector of the port of Boston.” 

Mrs. Lamb was born in Plainfield, Mass,, 
and her full name before marriage was Martha 
Joan Reade Nash. She was the dauzhter of 
Arvin Nash and grandaughter of Jacob 
Nash and Joan Reade, who were married and 
established a permanent home in Plainfield, 
in 1788, at the close of the Revolutionary 
War, in which Jacob Nash had been engaged 
since he was a boy sixteen years of age. 

A delightful account of te old times, the 
o'd town, and the old sett!ers was given by 
Mrs. Lamb in the J/agazine of American 
History for March, 1887, under the head of 
‘‘ Historic Homes on Go!den Hills,’? which 
includes an interesting sketch of the Hallock 
family ; the early classical school of the Rey, 
Moses N. Hallock, which furnished more 
than half the students, during its first years, 
for Williams College; and of the neighbor 
hocd which gave to America, William Cullen 
Bryant, Rev. Jonas King, the famous mis 
sionary to Greece, and many other notables 
Mrs. Lamb’s father removed from Plainfield 
to Goshen, Mass., when his little daughter 
was only three years old, and her early life 
was therefore spent in the latter place, and 
part of her school-life in Northampton and 
Easthampton, Mass. Although an ardent 
student, she was a bright, healthy, whole 
some girl, full of energy, and with the utmost 
faith in her own ability to accomplish any 
feat. On one occasion she scaled the side of 
an old-fashioned well, climbing over the 
sweep, and getting down by the rope, ia 
search of a favorite blue sun-bonnet; and 
this feat she has celebrated in the following 
rhyme: 

“The old-fashioned well-sweep, that hung on a post, 

How safely it guided me down into the well! 


And there in the water, as pale as a ghost, 
Was the pretty new sun-bonnet that into it fell. 
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How well I remember the tears I let fall, 
When 10 that dark watery region I looked forthe 
blue, 
And how I ascended that moss-covered wall 
With a heart rendered heavy by colors untrue. 
How fresh in my mind is that long maple wood-pile, 
Where I spread out my bonnet in the sunshine to 
dry, 
and the log I sat on, and waited a good while, 
To see it the blue would return by aud by. 


The once pretty sun-bonnet, the blue calico sun- 
bounet, 
The uniortunate sun-bonnet I dropped in the well.” 


Mariha J. Read Nash was married to 
Charles S. Lauib in 1852, aud subsequently 
resided in Olio, and Cuaiecago, Mlinois. In 
the latter city sae was promiuacnt in charities; 
was one of tlie founders of th Home for the 
Friendlcss, ard the HaifO-piuan Asylum, and 
was Sec:etary for the Sanitary Fair in 1863, 
the success of which is said by Mrs. Mary 
Livermore, the prima! mover, to have been 
Pre- 


vious to her marriage she had been a suc- 


largely owing to Ler executive ability. 


cessful teacher, had occupie for some months 
the mo:t important chair in a polytechnic 
institute, and hid been invited to edit a 
mathematical journal. It was not until 1856 
that she came to New York in pursuance of 
medical aivice, and subsequently eutered 
upon that part of her career which has been 
80 fruitful and so honorable. Her published 
works since that time consist of the ‘* Play- 
School” Series, 4 vols., 1869; ‘‘ Aunt Mat- 
tie’s Library,” 4 vols., 1870; ‘‘Spicy,” a 
novel, 1873, and the ‘‘ Homes of America,”’ 
in 1879. But her great, distinguishing work, 
begun in 1867, completed in 1881, is the ‘‘ His- 
tory of the City of New York,” in 2 volumes, 
royal octavo, published by A. S. Barnes & 
Co., and which has taken the highest rank 
of any local history published in this or any 
other country. This work received the com- 
pliment of long and masterly reviews from 
such writers as Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, of 
Boston, Mass., who closed several columns 
in the Zranscript with these approving 
words: 

“Mrs. Lamb passes with fidelity of narra- 
tion, with a calm and discriminating judg- 
ment, and with an animated spirit, through 
these heated rehearsals. We have noted 
many very striking instances on the pages 
which deal with these angered themes, in 
which, as we think, the calm and kindly 
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spirit, of a ‘woman nobly plauned,’ is a bet- 
ter guide, interpreter, and conimeuntator than 
that which generally masters historians of 
the other sex,”’ 

On May 12th, 1881, Soros's, the first 
Woman’s Club, gave a complimentary recep- 
tion to Mrs. Lamb, at Delmonico’s, on the 
“completion of her important work, the 
History of the City of New York.” ‘The 
gathering was a very notable one ; it was one 
of the last occasions upon which the Rev. 
Dr. Bellows appeared, and spoke witi the 
warnith, appreciation and delightful genial- 
ity peculiar to Lim. Congratulatory letters 
were received from the Presidents of several 
historical societies of other cities, from ex- 
President Rutherford B. Hayes, froin Julia 
Ward Howe from Mary A. Livermore, from 
Dr. J. G. Holland, Mr. E. C. Stedman, Hon. 
Wm. E. Dodge, President Barnard, of Co- 
luinbia College, and others equa‘ly eminent. 
‘This, being the first reception ever cffered to 
a purely literary woman-worker, was a nota- 
ble affair, and the interest and enthusiasm 
inanifested in it by d'st:nguished men, who 
in New York are burdened with incessant 
social demands, was correspondingly gratify- 
ing. “It is not so much,” said one, ‘‘that 
Mrs. Lamb has written a history of the 
largest city in the Western Hemisphere, but 


he has executed her task with such 


that shie 
fidelity, accuracy, excellence, and signal 
success.” ‘The Washington Post, in com- 
menting upon the tribute to Mrs. Lamb from 
the ladies of Sorosis, said: “It is a note- 
worthy fact that this woman has written the 
most complete history ever published of any 
city in the world.” 

A Philadelphia journal, the Progress said, 
after commenting upon the entertainment : 
‘““Mrs. Lamb could not, if she tried, localize 
her work as to make it dry to distant and 
stranger readers. Every chapter and page of 
both volumes are redolent of fact, fancy, 
statistics, romance, and reality. It is a won- 
derful record, the whole production. It 
would be a marvel for a man; it is a mira- 
cle for a woman.’’ The press, as well as 
citizens genera'ly, commended the public- 
spirited recognition by Sorosis of the merits 
of a great work. 

In 1882 Mrs. Lamb wrote a memorial of 
Dr. J. D. Russ, privately printed. The 
‘‘Christmas Owl,’? a booklet which sold 
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20,000 copies ; 1883, ‘‘Wall Street in His- 
tory,” from her pen, attracted immense at- 
tention. Inthe same year she became edi- 
tor-in-chief of the ‘‘ Magazine of American 
History,’ which position she continues to 
fill with honor to herself, and the great 
advantage of the publication. Aside from 
her bound volumes Mrs. Lamb has written 
upwards of a hundred historical papers and 
shorter stories. She has been elected to 
honorary membership in fifteen historical 
and scientific societies; and been made a 
Fellow of the old and honorable Clarendon 
Historical Society of Edinburgh. She is 
always actively interested in her church 
(Rev. Dr. Parkhurst’s, of Madison Ave.) and 
its charities, and is the President of its Loan 
Relief Society. 

Personally, Mrs. Lamb is a rather small, 
but well-formed woman, with a face which 
lights up in conversation, and is full of 
bright and varied expression. She is a de- 
lightful talker, and possesses that greatest 
of all charms, sincerity, and an earnest pur- 
pose. 
tantism, affectation, or snobbery; she is 
simple, gracious, and kindly; and one of 
the most indefatigable of workers. A strong 
and good worker ; in short, in a high, human 
field, who considers it after all her highest 
honor to be a Christian woman. It is a 
little curious that with her historic and 
mathematical predilections, training, and 
experience, Mrs. Lamb possesses a keen 
sense of humor : see the episode of the Sun- 
bonnet and the Pie-poem in the present 


There is not a trace in her of dille-. 


THANKSGIVING. 


She is also very often called 


number, 
upon for commemorative poems and 
iriendly anniversary rhymes, with one of 
which I close this brief and imperfect 
record, profoundly conscious that it does 
little justice to the many-sided genius 
and the noble, all round character of 
the foremost woman author and journalist 
of our day. 


HALF A CENTURY. 


Addressed to the Rev. Dr. Wm. Allen Hallock om the 
occasion of his Golden Wedding. 


BY MARTHA J. LAMB. 


““'There’s no such thing as growing old, 
Though years on years roll by ; 
Though silvery white becomes the hair, 
And dimmed the earnest eye ; 

Though furrows on the brow are cast, 
A gathering up the threads at last 
Of all the busy well-spent past, 
A brief review is anchored fast 
Of half a century. 


‘* Life is in deeds, not days or years ; 
In thoughts, not breaths ; in smiles, not tears; 
In loves, not hates ; in hopes, not fears; 
In labor, which makes pastures sweet, 
And strews rare flowers beneath the feet; 
In generous charities, not dates ; 
In what this eve commemorates— 
Works, traced in golden lines above, 
Of half a century.”’ 





Thanksgiviny. 


Sing, for the skies are radiant, 
Sing, for the world is gay, 

Sing, for the moments are singing, 
As they glide on their sunny way. 


Smile, for the beautiful Spring time 
Laughed softly upon our land; 

Smile, for the wonderful Summer 
Lifted her magic wand. 


Hope, for the white-veiled Winter 
Will pass like a shadowy dream, 
And deep in the heart of the marshes 

Will the buttercups brightly gleam. 


Laugh, for out from the distance, 
As blue as the misty sea, 

There flutters a flock of snow-birds 
To perch on a frost-kissed tree. 


Rest, for the grains are gathered, 
Rest, for the heart is light, 
Rest, for the glory of Heaven 
Is dazzling our human sight. 


L. R. BAKER. 
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Poonthie’s Thanksgiving Turkey. 





BY JOHN HABBERTON, 


Author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,”’ etc. 








OBODY can have everything while 
in this world; it was probably in 
accordance with this well-known 
law that Frank and_ IHlester 

Gracely, who thought they had the loveliest 
child in the world, had very little else. In- 
deed, their all, aside from their little daugh- 
ter, seemed alarmingly little, except at such 
times as they had to change their abode, and 
wanted to keep moving expenses at the low- 
est possible figures. 

But their bare room seemed exquisitely 
furnished when under the influence of their 
daughter Poonthie. Of course, the child’s 
name was not as outlandish as here spelled : 
she had been christened Prudence—partly, 
her father explained, so there might be pru- 
dence of some kind in the family; but the 
pronunciation of the name had been changed 
by the child herself, whose lisping tongue 
could not approach any nearer to the orig- 
inal sounds. She certainly was a delightful 
little witch ; her hair was a mass of sunshine, 
her cheeks were full of roses, and her eyes 
were really as much like violets as her 
mother thought them. Her parents were 
not much older than she when they played 
with her, which one or other did most of the 
time when she was awake, so she was gen- 
erally full of.smiles, and abounding in quaint 
speeches, such as are made by most children 
who have adults for company. 


While Poonthie’s parents were looking at 
her, they were the richest couple alive ; but 
when they were obliged to look into their 
closet or pantry they wondered how any 
other couple could be poorer. They had 
married solely on love, and their capital had 
increased largely by natural accumulation, 
but ’twas not the sort of thing with which one 
would try to buy bread and butter, or pay a 
milkman’s bill. Frank had fallen in love with 
Annie because she was lovely, and Annie 
had loved him because he sang charmingly, 
composed music for his own songs, and 
Played on the violin. Their plan had been 
to live on the proceeds of such songs as 


Frank might compose and sell, for had he 
not once sold two in a single week, and got 
fifty dollars for them ? 

But the music publishers had no soul for 
really exquisite songs, Annie said, so for sev- 
eral years the little family subsisted on what 
Frank could earn by playing the violin in 
the orchestra (so-called) of a little theatre in 
a little city, where there were performances 
two or three times a week. There always 
was enough food for Poonthie, and the 
parents did not starve, but sometimes, when 
they pretended they were not very hungry, 
they could not help thinking how dreadful 
starvation must be when a mere approach 
to it was so shockingly discomforting. 

Poonthie had no such troubles, however ; 
her nearest approach to them was when, one 
day, she diverted her attention for one in- 
stant from buttered toast, poached egg anda 
mug of milk, and lisped: 

‘‘When I getth to be big folkth will I like 
water inthtead of milk, an’ not eat any 
butter on my bwead?”’ 

Her parents, after choking a little, and 
wringing each other’s hands under the table, 
told her they hoped not, but Poonthie was 
thoughtful for at least two minutes. Then 
she seemed to recall something, and ex- 
claimed : 

‘‘Thay, do you know whatth comin’ pitty 
soon? I do; its Fanksgivin’ Day.’ 

‘Yes,’ sighed Frank with a pitying look 
at his wife. Thanksgiving certainly is com- 
ing, but what do you know about it, Poon- 
thie?’’ 

‘Oh, lotth an’ lotth. 
thtairth told me all ’bout it. 
when nobody don’t eat noffin’ but turkey. 

“Turkey !’’ echoed Frank in tragical 
tones. 

“Turkey !’’ echoed Annie plaintively. 

“Veth,” said Poonthie, ‘‘ vou’ll bwing a 
big turkey home an’ we’ll juss eat, an’ eat, 
an’ eat till wecan’t eatnomore.”? Then Poon- 
thie attacked her egg and toast and milk 
again, and her parents looked at her until 
something in their eyes made them see 


A little gyle down 
Itth the day 


” 
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double and then kept them fom seeing at 
all. 

“If only we could have a turkey on 
Thanksgiving Day!” said Annie that night, 
after Poonthie had fallen asleep. ‘‘I’m 
ashamed of myself for the way my mind 
has run on the subject ever since that blessed 
darling 12entioned it.” 

**T’ve a weakness that way myself,” Frank 
adiitted, “but even the smallest turkcy on 
Than's:iv'ng Day woald mean a row with 
the lan llord on the first of the mon:h.” 

“Don’t let us think any more about it,”’ 
said Annie. “We’il feast rceyally on a: 
Irish stew that wou’t ccst twenty-five cents; 
it'll tast2 as good as tu:key—if we look at 
Pooutiie wiile we eat it.’’ 

gut the thougit of turkey would not d’s- 
appza:, for Poouthie forbade. Whenever 
her father came into the room she wouid 
look up expectazt!y ai.d s:out: 

“Dd you bwing the turkey?” 

The excase that it was not time for the 
turkey answered fairly fcr several days, but 
both pareu's soon became morkil on the 
subject. Frank tricd, again and again, to 
find something in the rocm which could be 
spared and sold for the price of a sma‘l 
turkey, aud Annie spent a wzetched Cay in 
wondering whether she could muster up 
courage enoug! to sneak into the one rawu- 
broker’s shop in the city, and pledge a tiny 
gold pin—Poonthie’s own, for money cnough 
to buy a turkey for Pooutie’s sake. But 
both were unsuccessful, and when, the very 
afternoon before Tha:‘sgiving, Poonthie 
greeted her father with the usual shout, 
Frank took iier in his arms ard said: 

“*It’s too had for anything, L'ttle Carling, 
but Papa couldn’t find a turkey a:ywhere.”’ 


_ 


“Why,” said Poonthie, with a wondering 
gaze, “it. that the way folkth ret turkeys? 
—juss find ’em ?’’ 

“Yes,” said Frank, ‘‘that’s the first thing 
to do.” 

“My,” drawled tue child, as her father 
dropped her so as to put his arm a-ound his 
wife, wh» scewed to need h’s attention just 
then. Acall for Poonthie to go play with 
the ‘‘little gyle down thtairth,” gave Frank 
an opportunity to use all sorts of severe 
language regarding his luck, and his foolish- 
ness in dragging a sweet woman down to 
poverty, and his wickedness in bringing up 





POONTHIE’S THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 


an angel child like a beggar’s brat. It also 
gave Annie a chance to tell her husband 
what a manly, brave, uncomplaining fellow 
he was, and how Heaven would appreciate 
him, all in good time, even if music pub. 
lishers didn’t; in the end they both felt g 
great deal happier than if they had been 
rich enough to buy a wuole marxet full of 
turkeys. 

Iadeed they were so absorbed i: cach other 
that hours might have passed unheeded had 
not tle coupe been disturbed by some vigor- 
ous kicks at the door. Frank turned the 
knob andin staggered Poonthie, bearing in 
her arms a turkey apparently as lazgeas 
hezsclf. 

“‘Youthe a thilly ole papa,” she panted, 
after carefully seating the turkey in her Little 

I “You 
couldn’t find a turkey an’I could. I juss 
atuked the little gyle down thtairth where 
fer papa found a turkey, an’ she thaid down 
tothe mahket at the corner! Tho I went 
there and thure enough there wath loteh of 


” 


rocking cha‘r as if it were a baby. 


"em. 
‘“‘Gracious!’’ exclaimed Frank, “didn’t 

the market man sey anything to you?” 
‘*No,”’ said Poonthie, scornfully ; ‘* he only 


tha‘:d ‘ watth you goin’ to co wif that turkey?’ . 


an’ I thaid Itue only goin’ to take it to my 
papa. Tien I comed along, ouly a whole 
lot of people comed along beliine me, an’ all 
of ’em was laffin like ev’ryfin.”’ 

“A nice spectacle for a child of honest 
pacents tc be making,’’ said Frank, snatching 
his hat and taking the turkey in one hand 
and Poonthie with the other. ¢‘I must get it 
back, with an explanation, before there’s a 
complaint against us for theft.” 

When he reached the sidewalk he found 
himself face to face with a man who regarded 
him intently. He was not the benevolent 
old gentleman who, in books, follow poor 
cuildren to their homes on holidays, but a 
sharp-faced fellow with his hands in his 
pockets. 

“Your young one?” asked the man nod 
ding at Poonthie. 

“Yes”? said Frank, hurrying along and 
praying that the fellow might not be an 
officer. 

“Say,” continued the man following 
Frank, “I’ll give you a five dollar bill if 
you'll come across the street and let me have 
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THE SONG OF THE PIE. 


sphotograph taken of that child and turkey 
just as they came down street together.’’ 

Frank hesitated an instant, then he shook 
his head, frowned and hurried along. 

“You needn’t feel insulted,’ said the man 
till following, ‘‘I’d do it, if they were mine; 
[havn’t seen anything so cunning since— 
since the time when I had a little girl who 
lagged around a doll as big as herself. We 
puried them in the same coffin.” 

Frank stopped. ‘“‘I’ll do it,’’ he said, ‘‘if 
you'll alvance me enough to pay for the 
turkey first, so the owner won’t’’— 

“That’s all right,” said the man. ‘I paid 
forit when she started out—my hardware 
sore is next tothe market —so as not to have 
thefun stopped. Why, man alive, that child's 
made more fun to-day than a hundred people 
will get over in a week.”’ 

The photograph wes taken; even then the 
merchant lingered near Frank. Finally he 
said: 

“I wish I knew how to get that youngster 
tecome into my store about once a day.”’ 
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“You might do it,’ said Frank, with a 
sudden inspiration, ‘‘by giving her father a 
steady job at living wages.”’ 

‘‘Hang me if I don’t!’ exclaimed the 
merchant. There was five minutes of busi- 
ness talk; ten minutes later Frank astonish- 
ed his wife by reappearing with Poouthie, 
the turkey and a full market-basket, such as 
never had been seen in their room before. 
There were a few explanations and many 
tears, for Annie thouzut™ selling hardware a 
dreadfully prosaic lite; but Frank comforted 
her with the sugzestion that there was more 
music in a pocket full of dollars than in all 
hissorgs. Andwhe. Poouthie was dropping 
asleep that night sue roused herself long 
enough to murmur: 

“‘Thilly ole papa! couldn’t fine a turkey! 
Poonthie found one firtht fing.’’ 

In a cozy little house there is now a tur- 
key’s wish-bone carefully laid away in per- 
furned cotton, to be broken some day by 
Miss Prudence Gracely, when her mind Icans 
toward wishing. 


Song of the Wie. 


Inspired by the gift of a Mince Pie. 





BY MRS. MARTHA J. LAMB. 





| 
Like little Jack Horner 


I sit in the corner, 
Eating my Thanksgiving pie, 
All seasoned so fine 
With brandy or wine ; 
And plum after plum find I; 
Though chopped into dust 
And hidden with crust, 
Not a raisin escapes my eye, 


My eye, 


Not a raisin escapes my eye. 


i. 
Like little Jack Horner 
I sit in the corner, 
Enjoying my Thanksiving pie; 
It’s sweetness and spices 
My fond heart entices, 
The song of the mince sing I; 
When apple and meat 
Combine for a treat, 
Let fowls to their perches hie. 
—es hie, 
Let fowls to their perches hie. 


ITI. 
Like little Jack Horner 
I sit in the corner, 
Dining on Thanksgiving pie ; 
And I must declare 
To Florinda the fair 
Who fives in the Rockingham high, 
That a feather’s been won 
For the cap of Some One, 
In the mincing of mince for the pie, 
The pie, 
In the miucing of mince for the pie. 


IV 
Like little Jack Horner 
I sit in the corner, 
Eating Thanksgiving pie, 
And my appetite tells 
How my gratitude wells, 
Ah! mincings’ a science says I. 
And when at the lever 
Two genuises clever 
Ply their wits—’tis a pie, that’s a pie, 
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Say I, ; 
It is a pie, that’s a pie, say I. 














As it Happened. 





BY C. M. HOLLOWAY. 








T stood a little back from the junction 
of the three roads. You came upon 
it so suddenly that you could not re- 
press an exclamation of surprise, a 

surprise that turned to delight as you gazed 
at the great elm, centuries old, which spread 
its mighty arms protectingly over the tiny 
house; at the velvet green sward, sloping 
down to the dusty wayside; the harvest- 
laden acres stretching away at the side; the 
orchard at the back, weighted with fruit; 
the picturesque well, with its windlass and 
bucket, and the house. 

Such a quaint little house, with its queer 
gables and projecting windows and numer- 
ous doors, giving one the idea of a pigeon 
cote. A bright-leaved vine crept over the 
porch; at opposite corners two canaries 
poured forth their notes in joyous rivalry ; 
red rustic chairs indicated it was a gathering 
place for the family. 

You look longingly at the half-open door, 
then, plucking a scarlet poppy that nods 
drowsily in the hot sun blaze, pass on, think- 
ing how fortunate the dwellers in this abode 
ef peace and content and happiness, and 
you envy the peddler who saunters up the 
path and pushes back ‘the door with that 
easy scorn of ceremony characteristic of New 
England rural districts. 

‘*Morning, Mis’ Gorham,”’ he said, affably, 
' depositing his burden upon the floor, and 
smiling generously upon the three women 
sitting in ominous silence. ‘‘How de do, 
Mis’ Peckham? Hope you ain’t got no face 
ache? If you have, I can sell you ’Bijah 
Berry’s Bottled Elixir for only a quarter. 
You look real smart, Mis’ Harris. Hello, 
baby, I declare that child grows more like a 
cheerup every day.” 

Mrs. Gorham rocked herself vigorously ; 
Mrs. Harris donned her sun-bonnet and went 
out into the garden; Mrs. Peckham never 
raised her eyes from her knitting; baby 
alone manifested interest in the peddler’s 
wares. 

“Jest look, ladies,’ said the peddler, un- 
rolling and spreading out the folds of a deli- 
‘cate summer silk with a dexterity born of 
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long practice. He put his head sideways, 
as he closed one eye, and concentrated ali 
the bliss of vision in the other. 

“I never did see a harnsomer, twenty-two 
inches wide, and only seventy-five cents , 
yard. Why, to Boston, they’d ask a whok 
dollar, but a traveling merchant like me cap 
afford to put a bargain in the reach of ladies 
as has more taste than cash. Up to Canaan, 
a lady says to me, ‘Byron A. Primer, I don't 
see how you can ruin yourself throwing 
away things so;’ and I says, ‘I do just 
as I'd like to be did by.’ ”’ 

Byron A. Primer wiped his brow, and lean. 
ing back against the wall stole a furtive 
glance at Mrs. Gorham. She was a pretty, 
slim, little creature, with great discontented 
brown eyes, which surveyed the silk with 
longing, covetous appreciation. She met 
his glance and flushed as she said with 
mirthless laugh: 

‘“’Tain’t any use, Byron ; the silk is mighty 
pretty, but if I can get anew calico every 
spring, I consider myself lucky.” 

“I shan’t believe it,’’ protested Byron A. 
Primer, “‘ not if the angel Gabriel told me. 
The idea that Frank Gorham should be % 
close to such a looking wife. If I hada 
wife she should wear silks and satins every 
day in the week and Sundays thrown is. | 
really want you to have that ere silk, Mis 
Gorham. I know just how it would be set 
off by you. Say 62% cents, and take it out 
on your house-keeping money. Only eighteen 
yards ; he’d never know.” 

The vivid scarlet died from Belle Gorham’s 
face, and she closed her lips firmly, like one 
who puts temptation from her. 

“I dare say Mr. Gorham would purchasett 
for me,’’ she said with wifely loyalty, “but 
I don’t really care for silk dresses; they’tt 
pretty useless buying.”’ 

Ve-es, ye-es, just so,” assented Byron A. 
Primer, slowly strapping up his pack. “ Well, 
good-day, Mrs. Gorham. I must say,! 
don’t expect to meet with another such cot 
tented woman as you be.”’ 

Belle Gorham watched him down the path, 
then throwing herself into the rocker, burt 
into violent weeping. Baby viewed her with 
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stonishment, then, having gravely consid- 
eed the situation, climbed upon her lap, 
gud patting the tear-stained cheek, said, 
ooaxingly : 

“Don’t mamma, baby loves mamma.’’ 

But Belle pushed her roughly away. ‘‘Get 
away,” she cried, vehemently. ‘‘I hate the 
sight of —of—everything !”” 

Baby recoiled in grieved dismay, and seat- 
ing herself in the centre of the floor, lifted 
up her voice also. 

“J don’t see what good your whimpering 
will do,” observed Mrs. Peckham, shaking 
her grandchild vigorously and casting a con- 
temptous look upon her daughter. “You 
had orter be left to abide by your own 
choosing, but if you’ll listen to me, Bella, I'll 
show you how to be mistress of your own 
house. You might a married Byron A. Primer, 
but when you took Frank Gorham you might 
know how it would be.’’ 

“But how can I help things ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Gorham with an eagerness which showed 
implicit reliance upon her mother’s judg- 
ment. ; 

Mrs. Peckham arose, and peering cau- 
tiously out at Mrs. Harris, said in a tense 
whisper : 

“Belle Gorham, I've always said you was 
aweak sperrited cretur, but if you don’t 
take my advice to-day, I wash my hands of 
you forever! What call has Frank Gorham 
tomake a poor-house and a hospital out of 
his home, and a nigger s!ave of his wife? 
You put down your foot and tell him that 
Amandy Harris must go if she was ten times 
hisaunt. And to think how she has cost him 
a clean hundred dollars for doctors. You 
can't afford to have her here, Belle, a eating 
your substance, and a setting your husband 
against you. Suppose she did bring him up. 
He’s more’n paid her back. The idea of 
havin’ to ‘conmize to pay her bills !”’ © 

“But what would folks say?" 

“Only that Frank Gorham was seeing his 
duty to his wife and child. The Bible says 
aman shall leave all else and cleave unto 
his wife.”’ 

Mrs. Peckham’s logic soon convinced her 
daughter, and after succeeding in getting 
Belle to agree to begin the attack that very 
dinner time, she donned her bonnet and has- 
tened home, knowing that her absence would 
materially conduce to her daughter’s success. 
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The sun shone in upon the little kitchen, 
flashing and playing upon the rows of pol- 
ished tins, throwing great bars of light across 
the painted floor and surrounding baby’s 
curls with an aureole of golden glory. The 
tea-kettle hissed with importance, and the 
boiled dinner sent forth an appetizing odor 
as Frank Gorham crossed his threshold and 
lifted baby high for a kiss. 

“You are fore-handed to-day, Belle,’’ he 
remarked with quiet approval as he splashed 
himself vigorously with cold water. 

Belle was primed, and felt that a reply of 
any sort would weaken her courage. An 
anxious look came into Aunt Mandy's eyes 
—she knew trouble was ahead. 

‘‘I see Byron A. Primer over to Pike’s 
place, a persuading some foolish woman to 
buy his gewgaws. I was going to buy Pike’s 
Big Jack, but he wants too much for such a 
ornery horse.”’ 

‘‘H’m,’’ said Belle, driving the wedge inte 
the opening, ‘‘you’d never think of buying 
your wife a dress to her back though. It is 
real bad I‘can’t go out into the garden like 
Eve and sew up leaves."’ 

Frank slowly took a long draught of the 
sweet cider before answering: ‘‘ You ain’t 
got no right to speak so. You know there 
was the mortgage took up and improvements 
and Aunt Mandy’s sickness—”’ 


*“You needn't tell me where the money 
went,’’ said Mrs. Gorham, her eyes blazing. 
‘‘None of it was spent on me.”’ 


Frank Gorham stared at his wife in sur- 
prise. It never occurred to him that he did 
not fulfil his duty to her to the last letter. 
‘What are you driving at? I can’t dress you 
in purple and fine linen if that’s what you 
want. I must say I am ashamed of you, Belle 
Gorham ; I didn’t expect you were so sot on 
the vanities of the world. I had hopes you 
was fit to be a mother in Israel, but you ain’t 
got grace. I shall have to make you a sub- 
ject for this evening’s prayer meeting.” 

He rose, and pushing down the tobacco in 
his pipe prepared to light it. 

Belle sprang to her feet, her eyes flashing. 

“You dare, you hypocrite,” she cried, 
shrilly. ‘You are a hypocrite, Frank Gor- 
ham, and don’t you forget it! You can deny 
your wife a dress to her back and squander 
the money on paupers.’’ 
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‘‘Paupers?”’ said Gorham, a dangerous 
light coming into his hard gray eyes. 

“I tell you, now, Frank Gorham, I give 
up being a nigger for you and yourn. For 
five years I've done ail the work of this house, 
and you never give me cne dolar into my 
own hand. Many athing I've done without 
because I couldn't bring myself to beg for a 
pockct handkerchief, while you've squan- 
dered on folks as had o:ter ve in the pcor- 
house.” 

“Mcaning Aunt Mandy?’ queried Mr. 
Gorham. 

“Mcaning Aunt Mandy,’’ mimicked Mrs. 
Gorham. 

Aunt Mandy arose, and upliiting her trem- 
bling hauds, said: ‘* Don't Frank and Belle. 
Don’t make mea bone of contcntion. If your 
wi.e dou’t want me in her house, I'll go, 
Frank, but not to the poor-house.”’ 

The words came shudderingly, all the pride 
of a sturdy New Engianud race revolting at 
mention cf the word. 

**Her house,”’ thundered Gorham. “Taint 
hers. You chan't leave it, either.”’ He 
brought his fist heavily down upon the table. 
“The Lord do so to me and more if I refuse 
a roof to the one who sheltered me in my 
infancy! No, Aunt Mandy, here you're 
anchored.” 

Belle’s breath came hissingly. 


“Is this the way you keep your marriage 
vow, Frank Gorham? Then know this: I 
shan’t abide in this house another night 
unless I am mistress.”’ 

Gorham lit his pipe and thrust his hands 
deep into his trouser’s pockets. “Suit your- 
self,”’ he replied as he strode out to the fields. 

Mrs. Peckham was complacently discuss- 
ing her midday meal when the door. was 
unceremoniously flung back, and Belle rush- 
ed in. 

“‘Mother,”’ she cried hysterically, “I’ve 
gone and done it.”’ 

Mrs. Peckham’s nut-cracker jaws worked 
mechanically. 

“He told me to leave his house and I’ve 
left and I’m glad of it.” 

She threw herself face down upon the 
lounge and burst into a passion of tears. 

“Well, well,’’ said Mrs. Peckham as she 
brewed a cup of tea and held it out to her 
daughter when the paroxysm had subsided. 
“TI suppose you didn’t manage things right. 
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You hadn’t orter be too stiff. Now, the beg 
thing you can do is to go home and preten@ 
you was only joking.” 

**Look at me, mother. -Am I a woman to 
forgive that?”’ 

Mrs. Peckham groaned. 

‘**You needn’t be scared,’ said Belle, scorn 
fully, ‘*I guess I can earn my keep.” 

Her mcther’s face lightened. Belle’s earn. 
ings before marriage had been a wonderful 
help. 

‘But I must have baby,” said Lelle. 

Her mother started in consternation, 
“Why, Belle Gcerkam, what care you think 
ing on? Of course you want Laby; it is only 
maternal; but you can’t get her from him, 
and if you could you ain’t got no right to 
bring her to your earnings while he'd be 
left to squander her belongings on Mandy 
Hetris.”’ 

Lelle put out her hand with a wary gesture, 

“Mother, mctlicr, it is you who made me 
do this to gratify your spite against Mandy 
Harris. Heaven help me!”’ ‘ 

Frank Gorham sternly refised to give 
baby to Pelle, not Aunt Mandy’s pleadings 
moving him; and Belle grew yinched and 
pale, then hard and indifferent. She readily 
oltained work in the mills; Lut when the 
novelty and excitement wore off, when he 
fect ached with starding, when her hands 
seemed filled with a million nerves, when 
her head swam with the perpetual whirof the 
machinery, and over and through it all the 
dull pain at her heart increased and intens- 
fied every day, she yearned fcr her heme, 
for her child, for her husband. Yes, it had 
not taken Belle long to discover thet with 
all his set ways, Frank had meant to smooth 
her pathway as much <s his lights allowed 
him. 

And baby! her baby! How her heatt 
hungered for her darling, how empty het 
arms without the tiny form nestling withia, 
how fierce the pain which one touch of those 
baby fingers would banish ! 

Often Belle cried herself to sleep and woke 
with a cry of anguish to her bitter agony. 
She had dreamed of home, of husband, of 
child. She had seen baby lisping her eve 
ing prayers at mother’s knee; another per 
formed for her baby the sweet offices 9 
precious to a mother’s heart. She paced 
the floor in wild, useless rage. She tortured 
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herself by thoughts of home and child. O 
God, she had no home; she was a mother 
without a child! 

But pride prevented her showing any 
wtward sign, and in proportion as her 
wetchedness increased, her gayety became 
more marked. She dressed herself with 
infinite care, she was present at all the rural 
gatherings, the merriest of the throng. The 
pretty “‘grass widow” no need of 
gmpathizers, though the o'd, ladies of the 


was in 


congregation were scandalized at the thought 
thata woman elected to be Brother Gorhain's 
wie should display such callous indiffir 
ence to the honor. 

And the winter wore away, and the spring- 
time was ct hand, and all things were flush- 
ing with new life, but Belle knew thet there 
With her own 
hand she had slain her happincss. 

She stocd by her lcom one mcrning when 
theearth clad in its fresh May gerb was at 
its fairest a::d brigh‘est, end wcoed even the 
hard misanthrope to cally with its beauty. 

But as Beile gazed toward the distant, 
daisy-starred fielcs her brain was bysy with 
the past. 
when she had worr:ed a::d grumbled over 
her househo!d duties. Oh, for one hour of 
the hurry:n f-o:n the churn to the baking, 
fom the chickens to the cows, from the 
endless t2sks of the day to the monotonous 
bliss cf the evening —sewing or knitting, 
with the bright little presence at her side, 
the wce feet toddling <fter her, the voice that 
was sweetest music ever crying, ‘‘ mamma,”’ 
ad the romps they hed had out in the 
meadows, just such a day as this! It bore 
the whir of the machinery, through the ap- 
palling noise void of all sound of voice 
sounded again and again the refrain cf chil- 
dish laughter, she felt the presence of baby's 
fingers upon her arm— 

She turned with a dazed face to meet the 
angry pale countenance of the overseer who 
was shaking her roughly. 

“What are you dreaming of, Pelle Gor- 
ham,’”’ he shouted, ‘‘a little more, and you’d 
have been pulled in. Besides, look at that 
cloth, completely ruined!” 

“What would it matter,” she said with a 
tecklecs laugh ; then she knew she was mak- 
ing a scene, and the faces about were some 
scoffing, some pitying, and all curious. 


was no resurrection for her. 


How heppy now seemed the days 
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A few more words, and Belle was walking 
home, d'‘smissed, her soul seething with im- 
potent rage against the man a:d his brutal 
inso’ence. As she gained the cross-roads she 
came upon Byron A. Primer, driving a cart 
resplendent with gold and purp!e paint. He 
pulled up and leaned forward with an engag- 
ing sznile. 

‘How 
set up?’”? 

Beile was just declining when a cart came 
azound the corner, and slic saw her husband's 
face, pale and eager. He looked at the two; 
then, w.th an unsuppressed sneer, drove 
switly by. 

Belle’s face flushed crimson with righteous 
anger. How dered he so misjudge her? 

“ Thank Mr. Priimer,’? she ¢aid, 
sweetly, and they dashed past Gorlam, her 
lauzh ringing out, blithe and clear: 

‘‘Secms to me you are mighty spruce- 


glancing ct the 


e do, Mis’ Gorham. Won’t you 


you, 


Byron,’ she observed, 
ncatily painted wagon. 

‘Yes,’ modestly acknowledging the im, 
peachment. ‘ You see,’’ with a deep sigh, 
‘IT ain’t got nothing else to waste my money 
o:, and I make a powerful sight. You been 
taking a day off?” 

‘‘No, I azn off for good. I lave been 
turned away, but I guess I can get a place at 
GB da 

Byron A. Primer turncd ard surveyed his 
companion. 

‘I tell you what it is, Belle Gorham, when 
I see you a tramping to work at six, morn- 
ings, it makes my blood boil. You had 
o:ter be cherished and protected, and gener- 
ally made much on, instead of being turned 
out into the world to take care on yourself.”’ 

A hard, dry sob escaped Eelle. 

“Don’t, now, «ton’t,’”’ protested Byron A. 
Primer, in alarm. ‘‘’Tain’t worth it. I wish 
you'd let me speak a few words. I can sup- 
port a wife in regular style, and the feeling I 
’sperienced for you hasn’t never evaporated. 
I declare to goodness my heart has been just 
like a dried apple ever since you give me 
the mitten. You just apply fcr a divorce, 
and all you have to do to be Mrs. Byron A. 
Primer is to say the word.”’ 

Belle had listened in speechless indigna- 
tion. After the “most straitest sect,” she 
had lived a Puritan, and she would no more 
have thought of accepting Byron’s offer than 
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of ‘‘sealing’’ herself to a Mormon. They 
had reached her mother’s by this time, and 
the moment the horse halted Belle jumped 
out, and facing Byron, said : 

“Byron A. Primer, don’t you ever dare 
speak to me as long as you live!”’ 

She dashed up to the house, leaving Byron 
A. Primer staring after her in blank amaze- 
ment. 

Mrs. Peckham listened coolly to Belle’s 
indignant outpouring. 

‘“*You have done a pretty day’s work,’’ she 
commented. “If you ain’t willing to eat 
humble pie, the best thing you can do is to 
take Byron A. Primer’s offer. You hadn’t 
ought to be riled so. He’s a smart, easy-to- 
get-along-with man.’’ 

“Mother !’’ said the daughter, and the 
woman held her peace. 

When the darkness fell, Belle threw a 
shawl over her head, and slipped out. The 
cool night air was sweet with spring’s odors, 
but her senses felt not the charm. She 
leaned against a post, utterly miserable. 

‘*O God,”’ she cried, extending her hands 
to the dimly-lighted heavens, ‘‘ I have been 
proud and forward and wicked, but my pun- 
ishment is harder than I can bear! How 
long, O God, how long?”’ 

She stood, the shawl slipped from her 
shoulders, the loosened hair tumbling in a 
luxuriant cascade, the face upturned to the 
glooming sky, the clasped hands uplifted in 
passionate appeal, a weird, indistinct silhou- 
ette. 

‘‘Oh, my senses,”’ cried a shrill feminine 
voice. ‘‘ How you scared me, Belle! I just 
run over to see if you wouldn’t drop in. 
We've a surprise party. Do come.” 

Why shouldn’t she? Anything was prefer- 
able to her own thoughts. 

She turned, and silently followed Delia 
Tripp. As she entered, after making herself 
presentable, she fancied there was a slight 
lull in the animated conversation, and that 
some certainly regarded her in surprise. Had 
they heard of Byron A. Primer’s humiliatimg 
offer? It seemed to Belle that every one 
must know, and in a panic she made her way 
to a secluded corner where she might be of 
the crowd, and yet not with them. Certainly, 
it had not been fancy people were regarding 
her with unusual interest. The loud overtone 
of the supper-table conversation permitted 


many minor coriversations to be carried og 
between convenient couples. Mrs. Abiathg 
Smith and Mrs. Junius Brutus Briggs were 
at Belle’s very elbow. 

‘*T never would have believed Frank Gor. 
ham’s wife was such a heartless creature if it 
wasn't for my eyes,’’ Mrs. Abiatha Smith 
was declaring. ‘‘ The idea of her being here 
a-enjoying herself at such a time.” 

“* Yes,’’ assented Mrs. Junius Brutus Briggs, 
‘And my husband tells me he heard the 
doctor tell Frank Gorham there wasn’t no 
hope whatever.’’ 

Belle felt the room whirl around her, 
Frank, sick unto death; she had seen him 
but a few hours ago; then a hundred possi- 
bilities of accidents flashed into her mind 
And she, his wife, heard it first from a 
stranger; she who had promised to honor 
and obey and love. How had she honored? 
How had she obeyed? But she loved with 
the infinite love that forgives all. She would 
go to him, even though he spurned her. 

She rose, and, like one blind, groped past 
the gay merry makers out into the night, 
and once the cool air fanned her throbbing 
brow sped on, like a pursued hare, through 
cross lots, trampling on the tender young 
plants in pitiless abandon, falling over heaps 
of stone collected by untidy farmers, rising 
up in utter forgetfulness of bruises, breath- 
less, panting, feeling not fatigue nor pains 
till she reached her own garden. She 
paused, and leaned against the paling. How 
long since her feet had pressed that dear 
earth! She could have knelt and kissed it 
She forced herself to be calm, and crept 
slowly up the path to the uncurtained wit 
dow whence the light streamed out. She 
gave a shriek as she saw Frank Gorham 
kneeling beside the bed, and beheld the ob 
ject thereon. Before Gorham could rise, she 
had bounded into the room. She threw 
herself upon the bed, and seized with frantic 
longing her baby. Her baby? Was this 
pitiful, bruised, battered bundle, lying 
inertly, her beautiful, vigorous baby? She 
turned upon them like an enraged animal. 

“What have you done to her; how have 
you brought her to this?” 

“It is at your door it lies,” said Gorham 
bitterly ; ‘‘ you deserted your home and child, 
but God has punished you.” 

“‘Don’t,’”’ implored Aunt ’Mandy. “Belle, 
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taby strayed down the bank just as the cars 





came, and 

She buried her face in her hands and shook 
with voiceless weeping. 

Belle spoke not. Rigid as a stone, her 
eyes fastened upon the shattered, shapeless 
ass, which had been her child, she knelt by 
the bedside, devouring the face which a piti- 
ss Fate, not wholly unpitying, had not 
marred. 

The clock in the living room ticked away 
the minutes, and rang out the hours with re 
lentless precision, and every hour brought 
the child nearer to death. 

The moon’s full glow streamed in through 
the uncurtained window, and its chill, un- 
ympathetic radiance illumined the one dark 
omer of the room. ‘The wind had risen, 
aid the great elm rubbed its limbs against 
the house, and the rustling of its leaves 
semed like long drawn sighs. <A dog 
howled mournfully, a cock crowed his shrill 
warning of the approaching dawn, the begin- 
ning of life to some, the end thereof to one, 
the chill gray tints became more positive, 
afaint glow came in the east, but within 
the grayness of death shadowed all things. 

The birds awoke and pealed forth their 
welcome to the new day. The canaries in 
their cage by the window essayed a few faint 
notes, then frightened by the 
strange atmosphere of death. 

Baby opened her eyes. Slowly, question- 
ingly, then the light of glad recognition 
laped from their depths. 

“Mamma, mammia,’’ cried the weak voice, 
Mamma, baby 

Bad mamma. 


hushed 


“has you coine to baby? 
has cried for you so long. 
Hold baby so, I’se so sick, mamma.” 

Tenderly Belle lifted the child’s head to its 
dd position upon her breast, and thus baby 
sted awhile while the light of ineffable 
content overspread the poor little face. 

All at once the child moved and uplifted 
her eyes. Belle rained passionate caresses 
upon lips and brow and cheek. She tight- 
ened her hold upon her child. It must not 
die. It should not. But the hands of 
Death were more powerful than love's 
clasp. 

“Belle, Belle dear,’ wept Aunt ’Mandy, 
“don’t you see? Oh, my dear, baby has left 
us!” 


“O my God,” cried the mother. ‘‘ Why 
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are You so hard? Why leave me my miser- 
able life? Take me, oh, take me !”’ 

Aunt ’Mandy’s calm old face glowed with 
deep purpose. She looked at the desolate 
mother prostrate beside her dead; at the 
father standing aloof, stern with repressed 
grief; then she took a step forward. ‘‘Belle 
and Frank,’’ she said with a vibrant ring in 
the quavering voice, ‘‘do you two presume 
to set yourselves against the Lord God? 
Whom God hath joined, says the Bible, and 
will you harden your hearts with your child 
lying there ?”’ 

Belle lifted her head and looked at her 
husband, but the man’s face was as if graven 
in stone. 

‘* You are welcome to my house,”’ he said, 
‘‘but to my heart, never. You have made 
me a laughing stock, and that I’ll never for- 
giye.”’ 

One moment she gazed into his face, them 
she turned to her dead, and, bending, pressed 
one long kiss upon the pallid lips. 

She waived Aunt ’Mandy’s detaining 
hand aside, and crossed the threshold of her 
home. 

Out in the garish light of the day, she 
paused and looked back. 

So might banished Eve have gazed upon 
Paradise. 

Then she walked toward the bank where 
her darling had fallen. The morn was most 


beautiful. Thousands of daisies studded the 
grass ; the exquisite fragrance of the haw- 


thorn scented each breeze; the birds vied 
with each other in joyous song. All things 
seemed to rejoice in their radiant, vigorous 
life. 

Belle’s senses were keenly alive to the 
beauty and freshness of her surroundings 
She even stooped and tenderly lifted a blos- 
som which some rude foot had trampled. 

Then she straightened up and looked 
about her, but never in the direction whence 
She heard the thunder of the 
6:15 express. Perhaps this was the very 
spot where baby had met her death. She 
climbed down, and stood by the side of the 
track. 

‘‘Tt is a beautiful world,’’ she said aloud, 
but what does it hold forme? O God, for- 


she came. 


” 


give, forgive. 
The engine was upon her now, and she took a 
step forward and threw herself upon the track 











in PBetrarch’s Villa. 





BY CLINTON MONTAGUE. 
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E had been loitering several 
days in the old stone laby- 
rinths of the Carraresi’s 
city. There is something 

about all the old Italian. cities that allures 
one, fascinates one, holds one spell-bound, 
and Pad.a is a place of many memories. 
The past is very gaunt and grim in the o:d 
university, but icis nob.e for all that, with 
its archuecture of the Lombard and the 
Renaissance, its memories of Frederick II, 
Petrarch and Gailiieo. The desolate, scm- 
ber strects still speak of the ancient days 
when tiie Scaligeri aud the learning loving 
Carraresi he.d ladua under their sway, and 
Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio were honored 
guests at their briliiant courts. In some one 
of these quaint stone-houscs with overhang- 
ing balconies and dim dusty courts the 
worthy signor Baptista lived, and Katharina 
and Bianca played on and off with old Gremio 
and Messrs. Lucentio and Petruchio. Here 
in Padua the ‘‘Taming of the Shrew,” 
seemed as real as any drama of history, and 
we saw more than one scolding Kate under 
the coif and bodice of a buxom contadini. 

Beautiful and picturesque is the whole his- 
toric country, that the Apennines girdle with 
their broad belt of vineyards and olive 
groves, the poets’ land that has heard all 
“sweet singing,’ from the love odes of Ca- 
tullus to the death wail of Tasso; but the 
region around Padua was to us the fairest ofall, 
for here everything is fragrant with the pre- 
sence of Laura’s lover, the gentle, scholarly, 
poetical Francesca Petrarch. Here he resided 
many years as the protege and friend of old 
Jacopo de Carrara; here he and Boccaccio 
held the post of honor as courtiers and men 
of letters; to Padua and its neighborhood 
he always turned his wandering steps when 
tired of foreign adulations, and whether re- 
ceiving the pope’s crown at Rome, reposing 
under the shades of Vaucluse, making trea- 
ties with the emperior at Prague or with the 
king of France at Paris, féted in Naples or 
honored at Milan, it was Padua that held his 
heart and his love. 


Every footstep of the poet has been anx. 
iously traced and recorded. The room he 
occupied in the lordly palace of the Carraresi 
is visited by many travelers. A house in 
which he and Boccaccio lodged is sLown in 
the street De Eccelino. A tablet has been 
erected to his memory, in one of the halls of 
the great university. ‘ They keep his dust 
in Arqua where he died,”’ among tue secues 
tered hills, and the villa where he spent the 
last five ycars of his life is still preserved— 
asmall, ancient stone house, half villa and 
half tower, which looks across the hills and 
lowlands towards the Adriatic. 

The little villege of Arqua is about twelve 
miles from Padua, and about three miles on 
the right of the high road to Rovigo, in the 
bosom of the Euganean hills. We drove 
over one bright day, when the sunliglit lay 
in warm topaz waves under the chestnut 
trees and the white doves soared in the clear, 
soft Lombardy skies. After leavirg the 
high road a walk of about twenty minutes 
across a flat, well-wooded meadow brought 
us to a little blue lake, clear, but fathomless; 
and to the foot of a succession of acclivities 
and hills, clothed with vineyards and or 
chards, rich with fir and pomegranate trees, 
and every species ofsunny fruitshrub. From 
the banks of the lake the road winds into 
the hills, and the church of Arqua, a little 
Romanesque affair with a single tower, is 
soon seen between a cleft where two ridges 
slope toward each other, and nearly enclose 
the village. The houses are scattered at im 
tervals on the steep side of these summits; 
and that of the poet is on the edge of a little 
knoll, overlooking two descents, ‘and com- 
manding a view not only of the glowing gar 
dens in the dales immediately beneath, but 
of the wide plains, about whose low woods 
of mulberry and willow thickened into 4 
dark mass by festoons of vines, tall single 
cypresses, and the spires of towns are seem 
in the distance which stretches to the mouths 
of the Po and the marshes of the Romagus. 

It was in 1369, that tired with the bustle 
of a town so big as Padua, Petrarch retired 
to Arqua and purchased this villa of a rich 
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sgnor of the neighborhood. It never could 
tave been grand, even in those days when it 
yas new aud its rooms were thronged with 
the lzarned and the great of Italy. But it is 
asacred spot. The antique coronated house 
with its square walled garden, is haunted by 
august memories of that old century’s glory. 
The rooms are dark, for the ceilings are low 
and the windows are high. Yet in every one 
ofthe dusky interiors there is an etching 
worthy of Rembrandt. Every one of the 
sulptured, unglazed windows has a study of 
color fit for Velasquez. The house is full of 
astrange, dreamy old world. Venetian odor 
that smells always as though some king’s 
tomb had been opened and the spices and 
the perfumes lately loosened on the air. 


The place can have changed but little 
since the poet, dreaming of his dead and 
worshipped Laura, and his mind full of the 
fttes and carnivals of the Paduan, Milanese 
ad Neapolitan courts, whiled away his time 
here in his usual train of literary occupa- 
tions, employing several secretaries, and 
studying unremictingly. He was a wonder- 
ful student, a wonderful worker, as well as 
apoet, a courtier to his finger tips. We 
could imagine the suave, polished presence, 
tall and partly dressed in the noble garb 
of that age, welcoming his guests to his 
“rookery ’’ as he termed it. Boccaccio was 
there often, for between these two there was 
aconstant, unfailing friendship: Boccaccio 
the witty, the clever, the man of many loves, 
the author of the ‘‘ Decameron,” could un- 
derstand and sympathize with the romantic, 
imaginative poet And Francesca, Lord of 
Padua, and Ubiggo of Ferrara, with their 
tain of noblemen, had been entertained un- 
der this roof ; in that open court their horses 
tad champed their golden bits ; in this sculp- 
tured hall-way they had stood a splendid 
soup, wortily of the Renaissance of which 
they.were the heralds, feudal prince and 
courtier singer side by side like brothers. 
And to us, had he been there that day in- 
stead of lying in his red marble sarcophagus 
im the neighboring church, he would have 
given the same greeting, man of the world 
that he was. Two great secrets of his popu- 
larity were, his charming manners and his 
btoad sympathies. With the stern and 
tlemn Dante we should have felt awed, 
‘oustrained ; Tasso would have proved but 
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a reserved companion, but Petrarch would 
have put us at our ease by his genial man- 
ners and his hearty, graceful, flowing humor. 
In his love-poetry he was not analytic like 
Heine or De Musset, but the method of his 
art isso generalizing, while his feeling is so 
natural, that every man can see himself 
reflected in the singer and his sweetheart 
shadowed forth in Laura. 

Petrarch’s love for this woman is one of 
the romances of the ages. It has made him 
more famous than all his poetry or his poli 
tical intrigues, and he was one of the great 
politicians of that age of politicians. Thon- 
sands know of his passion for Laura, who 
never read a line of his sonnets and do not 
know that he was the friend of Cola di Rienzi. 
Who Laura was no one really knows, for the 
hypothesis of the Abbé de Sade, who recon- 
ciles her with the daughter of Audibert 
de Noves and the wife of Hugh de Sade, 
is not generally accepted by critics nowa- 
days. We must, however, reject the sceptical 
hypothesis that Laura was a mere figment 
of Petrarch’s fancy ; in other words an ab- 
stract woman, whose virtues and whose beau- 
ties he sang in those sweet Italian canzo- 
niéres. There is no doubt of her personal 
reality. Petrarch himself tells us how he 
first met her, one sunny spring morning in 
the Church of St. Clara, at Avignon, at early 
matins, and of the impression she made 
upon him. He records her death during the 
great plague, in 1348, and in his own auto 
graph in a marginal note in his copy of 
Virgil, still preserved in the National Library 
at Paris, one can read these words. ‘*The 
last link that binds me to life is broken by 
the loss of her, whom I have ever worshipped 
in my inmost soul; and I now feel that with 
her the latest charm of life is fled.” He 
survived her twenty-five years, and his love 
appears to have deepened into an adoration, 
if we may judge by the tributes he inscribed 
to her memory. His living master-piece of 
art is the apotheosis of chivalrous passion 
for the beautiful Laura. 

But though he says so much, he tells us 
little of the woman. She is still a mystery. 
No one can safely say whether she was maid 
or wife ; but which ever she was, she preserved 
her honorinviolable. Eithershe did not fully 
reciprocate his love, or else a high moral 
sense prevented her accepting the ardent 
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wooing of the first poet, and one of the 
greatest personages of the day. But she ex- 
ercised a wonderful power over him, alike 
Kiving and dead. Her image never deserted 
kim ; when his own end was approaching he 
described her as appearing to him in a vision 
and explaining why she had been so retiring 
aud coy, declaring that her prudence had 
placed them beyond danger and had pre- 
served them both. If all women were as 
virtuous as this would indicate Laura to have 
been, there would be more of them deserving 
of alove as tender, delicate and lasting as 
that of Petrarch. 

The gem of all the rooms in the villa 
% the library where Petrarch died. It is 
ene of the largest rooms in the house 
and has windows looking both south and 
east. Looking forth from either side the 
poet had a magnificent prospect. How many 
times he must have stood by those casements 
with those dreamy eyes of his, and ‘‘ viewed 
the landscape o’er!’’ His poet soul could 
lave seen much with which to be enchanted. 
It was in this room on the morning of July 
18th, 1374, that his people found the old poet 
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an scholar dead among his books, his head 
lying as if asleep upon a copy of Cicero. 

The arm-chair in which he died is stijj 
shown among the precious relics of Arqua, 
It is kept in the parish church, afd from the 
uninterrupted veneration that has been at. 
tached to everything relating to this great 
man, from the moment of his death to the 
present hour, has, it may be hoped, a better 
chance of authenticity than the Shakes 
pearian memorial at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Petrarch lies buried in the same church 
Byron’s well-known lines have celebrated 
the spot : 


‘There is a tomb in Arqua, reared in air, 

Pillar’d in their sarcophagus, repose 

The bones of Laura’s lover; here repair 

Many familiar with his well sung woes, 

The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 

To raise a language, and his land reclaim 

From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes ; 
Watering the tree which bears his lady’s name, 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame.” 


The sarcophagus is of red Veronese marble, 
raised on four pilasters, on an elevated base, 
It stands alone in a corner of the nave, and 
the revolutions of centuries have left it un- 
molested, a shrine that kings and emperors 
might envy. 





A Secret. 


Secret, friend? oh, stay! 
Give it not me, I pray ; 
The uncanny thing ! 
It loveth the darkness best, 
And it carries a strange unrest 
Neath its vampire wing. 
Once, when every wit was young, 
Too young to restrain my tongue 
From careless words, 
(I doubt that ’twill e’er be sage 
Enough,—howe’er old,—to cage 
Such restless birds), 
I accepted with flattered pride 
A secret to keep and hide 
For a loving friend. 


But my pride turned to pained regret, 
Indeed, I’m not over it yet; 
With power of a fiend 
*Round its cage in my brain it flew, 
Beat the bars ’till it broke them through. 
And, I own it with shame, 
Flew out o’er my silly tongue. 
Remember my wit was young 
Ere you harshly blame. 
And this is the piteous end : 
I lost the regard of my friend, 
By betraying his trust. 
So take, then, thy secret hence, 
But, I pray thee, take no offence ; 
Refuse it I must. 
MARY SWEET POTTBR. 
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ON’ Ttakeon so, Maria! There’ll 
be some way provided if Make- 
peace don’t get any better.”’ 
The sobs only came the faster, 

till the slender, toil-worn frame shook with 

them. 

Abigail Carr stood twisting her calico sun- 
bonnet strings through her fingers, and 
biting her lips to keep the tears back, having 
larned that this small piece of self-torture 
would answer that purpose. 

“There’s no use a’ flyin’ in the face of 
Providence, ’cause He knows what He’s 
aout. I thought you was a christian, an’ 
you'd ought to be resigned.”’ 








The weeping woman sprang up angrily— 
“Resigned !"’ cried. ‘Don’t you 
come here a-preachin’ to me about resigna- 
tion—you’t never had a trouble in your 
life !”” 

Abigail showed no resentment at this re- 
ply. ‘‘The heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness,’ she thought; but after a moment’s 
hesitation she advanced to her neighbor’s 
side, and laid her hand gently on the bowed 
figure. 

“Put on your bonnet, Mrs. Morton, an’ 
go out doors a bit. It'll do you good. The 
children are down in my orchard. I'll stay 
a’ look after Makepeace whilst you’re 
gone.’’ 

With a hopeless indifference as to what 
shedid, Maria obeyed. The visitor, standing 
in the open doorway, looked after her— 

“No trouble in my life !”’ 

Bare and blank the years looked which 
stretched backward from this autumn even- 
ingto a May-day twenty years before. A 
memory came of that same old orchard all 
aglow with rosy bloom, of herself, in a fresh, 
light print, standing at the bar-way waiting 
for somebody. Somebody, who, coming 
Presently, greeted her tenderly and called 
her “ Apple Blossom ;”? who walked beside 
her under the flower-laden branches till the 
tarly chill of a New England night-fall sent 
them within doors. Then followed the 
Sweet “‘good night,” which was ‘‘ good-bye”’ 
for the summer as well; for this old time 


she 
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lover, with youthful ambitions, must needs 
travel cityward to ‘‘seek his fortune.’’ 
Which he never found. But something else 
he did find, a pretty-faced girl, whose ‘‘styl- 
ishness’’ so far outshone the sweet simplicity 
of her whom he had left, that it was not 
surprising he should soon forget her. 

And Abigail awoke to the fact of her 
lover’s weakness and her own desertion, 
with a dull pain at her heart which was to 
lie there all her life. 

Failing the fortune, it was not long ere the 
recreant lover-cousin and his bride were 
forced to return to the homestead, and to the 
struggle with a worn-out farm for a livelihood 

Not much stronger physically than moral - 
ly, the stony acres conquered in the fight, 
and the man was laying in the parlor bed- 
room, to-night, waiting for a long release 
from toil and disappointment. 

A hacking cough roused the visitor from 
her reverie. 

“Ts that you in the sitting-room, Cousia 
Abbie ?’’ 

She answered the weak voice by appearing 
at the bedside. 

‘Sit down here, won’t you?”’ 

With the quiet manner which had grown 
habitual to her, Abigail sank down into the 
Boston rocker. 

‘‘There is something I want to tell you, 
a’fore I die, Abigail.’’ 

She raised her hand in protest. The hag- 
gard face on the pillow was lighted by a faint 
smile. 

‘“*Twasn’t no news to me, what the doc- 
tor said, an’ I didn’t think as ’twas to Maria; 
but seems she wasn’t prepared for it, an’ its 
come harder on her.’’ 

‘“Maybe the doctor was mistaken. He 
aint no great of a scholar, an’ the best of 
’em don’t know much.”’ 

“‘No. But there’s some things even as big 
a fool as I be kin see, an’ its cert’in I aint 
got many days to live. Fer I am a fool, 
Abbie, an’ I’ve been one ever since I treated 
you so mean, twenty years ago.”’ 

“You ain’t got no right to call back them 
days, Makepeace, an’ I shan’t sit and listen 
to you.”’ 
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**Don't go, Abbie. I ain’t goin’ ter talk 
much. There ain't no use. I want to hear 
you say you forgive me, an’ I'll go casier.”’ 

"Taere ain’t nothing to forgive; if there 
ever was twas so long ago its all gone by.”’ 

“But say it, can’t you? ‘Makepeace, I 
forzive you.’’’ ‘The feeble voice was queru- 
lous in its entreaty. 

A peculiar smite flitted over Abigail’s face. 

“I forgive you, Makepeace.” 

“Thank you.” 

The sick man reste] awhile. His cousin 
watched him curiously, for she knew him 
well. There was something moze to come; 
this pardon begginz was only a prelude, 
Makepeace resume.l: 

“I don’t know what'll become of Maria 
an’ the children. She hain’t no great of 
grit. / couldn’t make the farm pay, an’ 
tain't likely ste kin. Jimmie’s cld enough 
to earn somethin’ if ke could only get any- 
thing terdo. Tut I did want ter keep him 
ter his bocks a spell longer. / could ’a got 
on in my young days if I'd cn'y had 
learnin’.”’ 

The listener revered education, but she 
mrenta:ly decided that it would have made 
little difference in this man’s lize. She was 
a gocd woman; still a small streak cf the 
“‘old Acam” flashed out in ker reply. 

“Tie gettin’ on part is in the folks them- 
selves, Cousin Makepeace. Learnin’ is a 
help, but you can’t make a tin teapot Icok 
like a silver one, if youscour it ever so long.” 

There was another silence. A little rem- 
nant of pride, in the sick man’s breast, 
struggled feebly with his desire to propitiate 
his cousin. The sound of children’s laughter 
reached them. Their father raised himself 
on his elbow— 

“I thought — mebbie — as you was all 
alone in the world — an’ was fore-handed — 
you’d look out for Maria,’’ he faltered; vet, 
with the eagerness of one who recognized 
his last opportunity. 

For the life of her, Abigail could not keep 
the scorn she felt from showing in her face 
In that supreme moment, she could have 
had her revenge on the petty soul before 
her. ‘Old Adam’? was nudging at her 
elbow again ; but she had always held a poor 
opinion of our “ first father.’ 

“I don’t mean nothing wicked,” she had 
ottce scaudalized her pastor by saying; ‘“‘ but 








it does seem as if ’twas the poorest joh the 
Lord ever done, when He made Adam. Kind 
of a ’prentice hand like ; Abel was a mighty , 
sight the likelier of the two.” hich di 
So she was not apt to be counseled by the 
despised ‘coward’ now. She liited her 
womanly head a trifle proudly. “Som 
‘*You can die casy, cousin Makepeace, | 
will do what I can, for your family. But you uections, 
might just as well have asked ime in the first ff Abigai 
place, without raking over old coals.” finen cc 
So she left lim: and, his last carthly de. FY: 
sire granted, the sick man sak gradually “They 
down a:nid the ‘‘ deep waters,”’ till they hid ‘hooed 
him frcm mortal sight. iey'll g 
The winter, which followed the autuma, 
was a severe one. The snow came carly and 
stayed late. Shut up in her dreary home, 





and knowing that even this refuge would not 
be hers much longer, but was to be “fore wactned 
Poor 1 


closed,’? Maria Morton lost even that little 
‘‘erit,’? which her husband had ascribed to eed un 
her. 

The children’s boisterous health wearied 
her; their hearty appetites were r:inous to 
her scant larder; they grew so fearfully fast, 
and even homespun cost money. Altogether 
she became so discouraged that the only 
thought which seemed pleasant to her was 
“*rest.”” 

She dreamed often of lying in the green 
buryirg-ground, amorg the starry daisies, 
and with Makepeace slumbering beside her. 
Allof her affection had been for her husband, 
She had clung to him, and lived in him 
The thought of living for him, or, for his 
children, never entered her mind. 

So the Lord was sorry for this tired child 
of His. He saved her from the dreaded 
foreclosure,” and gave her, instead, the 
longed-for daisies. 

“What is goin’ ter become of them three 
childzen?" the Deacon’s wife asked Abigail, 
after they had “laid out’ all that was left 
of Maria’s prettiness. 

Before she answered, Miss Carr looked 
down upon the white, and, now, placid face 
with a feeling akin to envy. It was not 
natural that she should have liked this 
woman who had stolen her lover, and whom, 
even death, could not keep from him. 

None had seen more clearly thgn she, the 
weakness of her cousin Makepeace’s chat For «. 
acter; and, probably, if she had bees bi | 
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wife there would have been some conjugal 
mbats in their household. But he was 
d: and, through the infinite distance 
hich divided them, his faults were lost, and 
ly the faint radiance of his virtues 
med earthward to her memory. 

“Some one wes a-sayin’ as how they’d 
lave to be scattercd round ’mongst the con- 
ections,’? continued Mrs. Harmon. 

Abigail smiled, grimly, as she drew the 
fren cloth over the pale face, and turned 
aay. 

“They ain’t a flock of chickens, to be 
shooed’ out of town that way. I guess 
they'll get eriough to eat, and to wear, with 
ne.” 


” 


a “For the land sakes, Abigail Carr? you 
me, mldn’t never abide them romping young 
‘not @™s They wouldn't leave a thing un- 
fore uched in yer hull house.” 

ittle § Poor Miss Carr well knew that, and shiv- 





md under her spotless kerchief as she 
dosed ancl locked the door. 
The cross did look heavy, but she set her 


ried 
st eth hard, and concluded she could bear it. 
fast, §o the children went home with ‘‘ Aunt 


ibbie,”’ and, for a few days after the funeral, 
khaved with solemn propriety. 

twas a strange feeling which took posses- 
tm of the lone spinster’s heart, during 
hose first days of her assumed motherhood. 
She “‘ pooh-poohed”’ at herself, and said 
tutshe was growing ‘‘fanciful.”” She had 


we tken in the children, because she had as 
sim, P™*1 as promised it to Makepeace, and she 
his PS Only doing her duty. But, one night, 

mien little Carrie, the baby of the trio, 
hild timbed into ler lap, asking ‘‘to be cuddled, 
ded tase she was so lonesome,’’ something more 
the fan duty dimmed Miss Abigail’s eyes, and 


tat her firm lips to the little tear-stained 
cheek. 

That kiss was fatal to the orderly behavior 
the “young ones.’? Their awe of prim 
‘Aunt Abbie’? vanished on the instant, and 
litheir rollicking spirits burst from restraint. 
Miss Carr felt that she had been unwise,— 
tit would be difficult to regain control. 
twas; and the result was accomplished, 
ly, when many a household treasure had 
0 desecrated by dirty fingers, and many a 
of bread crumbs brushed from the spot- 
floor. 

For “all the evils under the sun,’’ there is 
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a compensation. Although she had not 
often thought about it, Abigail had been 
very lonely. With the rebound, of which 
the stern New England nature is often capa- 
ble, in this wealth of awakening affection 
within her, she now became almost hilari- 
ously happy. 

Mrs. Deacon Harmon suprised her in the 
midst of a pillow-fight, ‘‘ with them Morton 
children! an’ would you believe it? she up 
an’ told Parson Gerow tlat she ‘reckoned 
the Lord had allus meant her to be a mother, 
only He'd kind of lost His calkilation !’ She 
dozs say the most dretful things for a pro- 
fessor.’’ 

But it seeted as if evil fortune was bound 
to pursue the three little waifs. Before the 
golden-rod had taken the place of the daisies 
above their mother’s grave, Miss Carr re- 
ceived the intelligence that the ‘Trust Co.,”’ 
‘with whom her small property had been 
placed, had proved unworthy of its name, 
and al her ‘forehandedness’’ had been 
swept away. The surprise of the blow stun- 
ued her, though she realized, at last, that all 
she had left was her little ‘‘ place,’’ a lun- 
dred dollars or soin money, and Makepeace’s 
lively, triple legacy. 

In all her forty odd years, she had never 
had to think or plan for the future. She did 
not now, until Parson Gerow called to con- 
dole. 

‘I’m sorry, Sister Carr, for this dispensa- 
tion. I suppose you will have to look about, 
to find places for the children, now. I 
thought that I would offer to take the eldest, 
James, to work for his board with us, He 
could take care of the horse and cow, and 
wash the dishes for Mrs. Gerow —”’ 

Abigail listened in amaze. This new love 
which had sprung up in her heart for “‘ her 
children,’’ ‘‘ Makepeace’s children,’”? made 
her quick-witted. ‘The picture of her favorite, 
jolly little Jimmy, clad in a blue pinafore, 
and washing dishes for saintly Mrs. Gerow, 
flashed before her mind’s eye. She almost 
laughed, 2s she interruped her visitor: 

“Thank you, but I do not intend to give 
up the children. I didn’t want ’em, but the 
Lord sent ’em to me, and I expect it’s His 
business to help me take care of ’em. Any 
way, I’ll leave it to Him, awhile, and see 
what He’ll do about it.”’ 

The minister rose, with a look of pained 
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horror upon his thin face. He spread out 
his hands, deprecatingly. 

‘Sister Carr, I feel it my sacred duty 
to expostulate with you. I do not suppose 
you mean to be irreverent—but—”’ 

‘“‘Why, Mr. Gerow! Time and again I 
have heard you urge your congregation to 
‘trust in the Lord,’ and yet, when one of 
them does it, you are ‘ pained.’ ”’ 

“You mistake. It is not the /rusting 
I regret, but the manner in which you ex- 
press yourself. It must be so displeasing to 
the Almighty.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that. The 
Lord made me, and probably knows about 
what he put into me. If Iefry a batch 
of doughnuts, and one of ’ein don’t turn out 
as good shape as another, I don’t blame the 
doughnut. Fact is, my own folks died when 
I was so little I don’t skerce remember ’em ; 
and I haven’t had much of anybody éz/ the 
Lord ; and we have got into a way of talkin’ 
to one another that we both understand. I 
ain’t afraid of //im/ And I wouldn't 
grieve Him, no quicker 'n you would. He’s 
a good deal stronger than what I am, well 
woman as I be; and as long as He’s prom- 
ised to carry my burdens for me, I don’t see 
no great sense in tripping Him up by trying 
to carry the fag end of ’em myself.’’ 

Was it possible that there was a mould, 
not strictly ‘“‘orthodox,’”’ in which a true 
christian could be cast ? 

A faint suspicion of this possibility glim- 
mered through the good Parson’s brain, as he 
passed down between the rows of sun-flow- 
ers to the garden gate. 

Abigail watched him, contemplatively ; 
then raised the faded face, which at forty 
had just begun togrow happy, toward the sky. 

Ah, yes! He knew. Having filled her 
barren life with all this richness of maternal 
love and care, He had done it with a pur- 
pose. She lifted her strong right hand high 
upward, as if to grasp the hidden strength 
above her; and a glad sense of peace and 
power glowed in her trustful heart. 

Then she went indoors and made supper for 
her hungry brood, in as practical a way as if 
she had not just reached the sublimity of faith. 
This matter-of-fact side of Miss Carr’s nature 
was as strong as her faith side. She could 
trust with all her heart, she would work 
with all her strength. Faith and works. 
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She knew that for vigorous growth, th 
two must be planted together. That ni 
she lay long awake. In what way co 
a woman in this far-away country vil 
make any money? By sewing? A y 
little. Mrs. Quimby, her neighhor, hg 
earned two dollars the week before, quilting 
a bed-spread ; but the bed-quilts which wer 
‘put out’? to be done in this smail com 
munity, were few, and two dollars was not; 
large sum. If it was spring, she might ge 
a ‘*summer boarder” or two, but not at this 
season. 

Plan after plan came into the busy mini, 
and was rejected. Finally, drowsiness over. 
took the healthy brain, and ended the any. 
ious vigil. 

“In the morning’s when I have my bright 
thoughts,’’ mused Abigail, as she droppei 
off. And so it was. 

“That idea’s so odd, it could only hay 
come from the Lord!’’ and accepted it # 
once. 

“T’ll educate ’em on cider apple-sauce; 
and when they get more learnin’ than I hare 
they can do better if they like.’’ 

After the morning’s work was done ap, 
and she had carefully inspected Jimmy’ 
performance of his ‘‘chores,’’ this matronly 
maiden sent ‘‘her children ’’ off for an how, 
and sat down to the unusual task of letter 
writing. This was the epistle : 

HOPKINTON, Oct. 4, 1 

Coustn WILLIAM :—Last year, when I sett 
your wife a tub of apple-sauce, you said that 
if I wanted to make money I could send you 
some more, and you would sell it in you 
store. Perhaps you were joking then, bit 
now I am in earnest. Will you sell some ft 
me, if I’ll fix it up in good shape? Answer 
as soon as you can. 

Your cousin, ABIGAIL. 

Four days later, Jimmy rode to the po 
office, and returned with the following reply: 

Boston, Oct. 6, 18— 

Cousin ABIGAIL :—Pack it in small butte 
firkins. Can sel¥it fast enough. We'll bol 
make money. Hurry it along—express. 

Your cousin, Wo. CARR. 

Then Abigail gathered her ‘legacies’ 
about her and unfolded her plans. It al 
sounded like a fairy tale. Visions of “ Ha 
vard ’’ danced before the quick brain of ai 
bitious Jimmy; ‘the ’Cademy loomed # 
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majestically, in the future of sunny-haired 
Ellen; while ‘‘ redshoes and a white frock "’ 
was the darling dream which possessed the 
sul of worldly little Carrie. To each and 
every one a motive came, and their wise 
guardian, “knew that them was the Lord's 
notions, put into ’em to make ’em willing to 
help.” 

Sounder the apple trees they gathered, and 
the dear old boughs furnished the foundation 
of their fortune. 

In a quiet way, “‘the Carr cider apple- 
sauce had always been famous. It was now 
destined to become widely so. 

The first lot shipped to Boston numbered 
a half-dozen On its arrival there, 
“Cousin William wired ”’ a ‘‘message.’’ 

Itwas the first telegram which had ever 
reached the quiet household, and each mem- 
ber of the same was thrown into a ferment. 

As for poor ‘‘Aunt Abbie,’’ she was so per- 
turbed she couldn’t read it, and the messen- 
ger who had ridden on horseback from the 
nearest town to deliver it, waited impa- 
tiently for the return reply. 

“Here, Jimmy, you read it.” Which he 
proceeded to do, provokingly keeping its 
contents to himself, and thereby prolonging 
the dreadful suspense. 

But Miss Carr’s courage soon rallied, and 
sizing the portentous yellow paper in her 
trembling fingers, read : 

Get all the help you 


tubs. 


yr 46 


“Sold in an hour. 

can. Send 200 firkins. 
Wo. CARR.” 

And she did ; while the wonder of it filled 
the little hamlet. 

“Miss Carr’s a-hirin’ much as a dozen 
women to help her, an’ a-buyin’ up all the 
best apples round the country, they tell me.”’ 

So spoke one “‘trader’’ at the village store 
oanother from ‘‘ up-country.”’ 

“Yes; I seen her myself this very day. 
An’ sez she to me, sez she, ‘Miss Mosher, if 
you kin git a good boardin’ place near hand, 
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you kin earn more a-workin’ fer me, ’an you 
kin a-heelin’ an’ toein’ them factory socks.’ 
But don’t it beat all ’t ever you see, a thakin’ 
money outen apple-sass !”’ 

It did “beat all’’ theexperiments ever tried 
in Hopkinton. The industry grew apace, 
and the ‘“‘legacies’’ grew with it. 

“Truth is stranger than fiction,’ and for 
once bright dreams came true. The “red 
shoes and white frock ’’ of baby Caroline led 
up to all the dainty pleasures of a happy 
girlhood. 

White-browed Ellen did become in time ‘‘a 
sweet girl graduate,”’ and afterward took her 
place among the world’s honored workers. 
While as for fun-loving Jimmy, he explained 
to his ‘‘chum”’ that if he had not, like the 
hero of histrionic fame, ‘‘ Rid’ inter the 
Revolution on a barr’! o’ apple-sass,’’ he had 
at least gone ‘‘ comfortably through Harvard 
on some firkins of it.’ 

And ‘“‘Aunt Abigail’? stood among ‘‘her 
children”? on her boy’s graduation day a far 
different woman from her who had so un- 
willingly received the ‘‘legacies’’ of her 
cousin Makepeace. 

Laboring for others, she had ‘‘ builded bet- 
ter’? than she knew. An undreamed of 
strength in her own character was brought 
out in her battle for the good things of life. 
Activity and regular employment brightened 
her native wit; contact with other minds had 
broadened and deepened hers; while a com- 
fortable income had secured her the means 
of culture, and the leisure to employ them.” 

Wiser than some mothers, she had ‘‘kept 
up’’ with the progress of ‘‘her children,’’ 
and they would now never outgrow her. 

From the other world, could Makepeace 
see her? If so, far fairer and nobler in his 
sight must have been this gray-haired, moth- 
erly woman, in her trailing robe of soft gray 
silk, than that pink-faced maiden he had once 
kissed beneath the apple-blooms. 
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WISH,” said Aunt Abby, ‘‘I could 
give you the handsome dof I 
gave Millicent three years ago; 
but you know my losses.”’ 

“I do know, auntie,” I said, giving her 
what was known in my childhood as a 
“bear’s hug;” ‘and I think it is hard enough 
for you, accustomed for so many years to 
Inxury, to have to scrimp and economize 
now, without worrying over me. Look at 
my health—perfect! And my taste for 
‘codging up old stuff,’ as Millicent calls it, 
shall stand in good stead now, and save Jack 
a heavy bill for house-furnishing.”’ 

“When Millicent went to housekeeping, 
resumed Aunt Abby, ‘I gave her the hand- 
somest house on the street, and it is elegantly 
furnished and splendidly kept up.”’ 

“Seems to me,” I retorted, ‘‘ you are quite 
reckless with your adverbs. If you use all 
your superlatives now, what will you do 
when I am settled in our new house?”’ 

“Poor thing,’’ was her compassionate re- 
joinder ; and as the dear soul looked at me 
through her spectacles, much as she would 
gaze ata helpless cripple, ‘I wish I could 
fit up your parlor as Millicent’s is. Have 
you seen it since she had it refitted?’’ 

“TI was in there a moment last night,” I 
said; “‘it is magnificent enough for Louis 
Quinze himself.” 

“She modeled after an elegant drawing- 
room, which she visited in New York last 
winter,” said my aunt; “if you think you 
could manage the rest, I will give you a large 
white plush chair; I saw it down at Blank’s 
yesterday. It is the daintiest, sweetest thing. 
The plush is soft enough for a baby’s hood, 
and the frame-work is all heavy gilt and 
white enamel. It is an expensive thing, 
and will give an ‘air’ to your parlor. So if 
you can get things to go with it, I will give 
you the chair.”’ 

“Now, auntie,’ said I, “in spite of the 
danger that may await me, I am going to 
‘look the gift horse in the mouth.’ Don’t 
you now, in your inmost heart, think it 
would be a little bit foolish for Jack and I 
to accept that chair?” 


” 
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Aunt Abby stared. 

“The money such a chair would 
would probably half fit up a pleasant, ch 
sitting-room.”’ 

‘‘I declare,”’ laughed aunt Abby, “ 
haven't the faintest idea what you will & 
with it, except that it will. be something 
sensible. But I am going to give you th 
money, and let you do what you please with 
it,’ and sc saying, she left the room. 

Jack and I had never kept house, although 
we had been married a year. We had both 
‘“‘expectations’’ on our wedding-1y, and 
on the same day, six months after, had bee 
informed that our hopes had gone the wa 
of other hopes, based on prospective fortune, 
through a speculator’s hands. Jack had: 
good salary, and we saved enough from tha 
to finish the modest but substantial cottag 
that had been begun. We had almost noth 
ing to furnish it with, but Jack said: 

‘IT feel like the little girl who, when askel 
where her parents lived, said they didnt 
live, they boarded. I’ve boarded long 
enough; I want to ‘live’ awhile now, eve 
if it is only on Graham meal and water.” 

And so we were casting about for all sorts 
of bargains and pretty ideas, and novel cot- 
ceits where-with we might achieve a wonde 
of cheapuess, durability, utility and beauty. 
I pride myself on my ability to work wor 
ders with a little money; but I had as ye 
not discovered a fairy wand, an Aladdis’ 
lamp, or even-a fairy god-mother. The near 
est approach to the latter, which I had 
come across, soon returned from her ch 
and placed a roll of bills in my hand. 

‘‘There is the cost of the chair,”’ she 
a little shame-facedly, ‘‘I only hope 
won’t spoil your parlor entirely with 
ultra-economical ideas.”’ 

I unrolled the bills. 

Fifty dollars! The sum seemed lim 
wealth to me just then. For I hada 
laid plan which, with the aid of this 
dollars, I was determined should not “ 
agley ;’’ and one week later I had begua 
my parlor. . 

My relatives at first insisted on my 
a nice carpet. ‘A white moquette 























































light, delicate figures running over it, like 
Millicent’s.’? But I firmly vetoed that, and 
instead of investing my fifty dollars in a car- 
pet, bought fifty cents worth of cherry stain. 
This I put on myself, and hired a man to 
plish afterward. The walls and ceiling had 
not been touched. These I had painted in a 
white tint, and finished with a handsome 
gilt frieze. I had two white fox rugs, and 
Jack had a goat rug in his office which he 
had recently bought at a bargain. These I 
placed advantageously on the floor. An- 
other was needed, and I found it down town 
ad obtained it for three dollars, owing to 
the lateness of the season. 

Next came the windows. There were four 
in the room. I decided to use draperies of 
China silk as it both wears and washes well. 
This I bought at seventy-five cents a yard, 
md tied back with yellow satin ribbon, 
which I bought by the roll, for fifteen cents 
ayard. Under them I placed ordinary buff 
shades which softened the light beautifully. 
Between the two front windows I wanted a 
lug mirror. I went to a second-hand furni- 
ture dealer, and found an old-fashioned one, 
-long, narrow and set in an old, shabby 
walnut frame. This I bought for three dol- 
lars and a half, and carried home. At the 
same place I purchased an old, plain table 
of good make, but with a stained surface. 
Iadded to these an old book-case of pines 
two high-backed kitchen chairs, and a 
weather-beaten Wakefield rattan chair of 
handsome pattern. At another place I 
bought a pine tripod table, a shaker rocking- 
thair, and anondescript old couch ; battered 
and tattered it is true, but comfortable to sit 
on, which is more than can be said of certain 
stylish sofas I have seen. When I arrived at 
home, I found I had spent seven dollars for 
my parlor furniture! And alas! when the 
articles were unloaded, they were greeted 
with shouts of derision by every identical 
member of my mother’s family—not except- 
ing Jack. 

Thereupon I locked them all up in our tiny 
attic, determined that no eye should see them 
again until their transformation was com- 
plete. I had ordered a large can of the best 
White paint, and the finest white varnish. 
The next morning, I locked myself into the 
attic and began operations. The old mirror, 


—a full length one—I soon had set in a 
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snowy white frame. With French gildin; 

I traced the many grooves and lines origin 

ally in it. I then carried it down-stairs and 
hung it in place. When it was dry, I looped 
a white silk scarf tied with the inevitable 
yellow ribbon over its rather ungainly top, 
and its best friend of former days would not 
have known it. 

The chairs and tables were all given two 
thick coats of paint, as was, also, the frame 
to the old couch. When dry I “picked” 
them out with gilding, and they were ready 
for decoration. 

A good English cretonne with white back- 
ground, and running vines in bright olives 
and yellows, made a charming cover; and as 
I had re-stuffed the mattress the result was 
highly successful. A fir pillow, covered 
with what was left of the silk curtains and 
decorated with yellow daisies and ribbons, 
was added, and the couch placed in a niche, 
which seemingly had been planned especially 
for it. The book shelves I painted white, 
and finished by tacking pointed strips of 
white leather upon the front edges with brass 
furniture tacks. These, also, filled in a 
corner. 

My round table I had painted white, and 
decorated with gold lines, and I made a 
spread for it by taking a square of white 
China silk, and edging it with white plush, 
finishing the seams with gilt chenille cord. 
With arrasene I worked daisies in the cor- 
ners. This table I put in the center of the 
room. The tripod I decorated in gilt, and 
covering the top with white plush, stood 
between the windows and under my mirror. 
A strip of gilt fringe was tacked around the 
edge, and on it I put a handsome vase of 
Royal Worcester, which had been one of my 
wedding presents. 

My chairs all being transformed into dainty 
white and gold affairs, I proceeded to decor- 
ate them. It had been what old Hannah 
called a “partickelar job’ to paint the 
Wakefield chair, but with care I had accom- 
plished it. I decided not to adorn it with a 
scarf, but simply to weave in the yellow satin 
ribbon. When it was completed, with 
big bows at the corners, it was dainty enough 
for the queen ; that is, if there is any reason 
in this free and independent country why 
queens should sit in better chairs than other 
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people. My kitchen chairs were each adorn- 
ed with yellow plush cushions. My Shaker 
rocker was given a white felt cover, neatly 
tacked on, and embroidered with golden- 
rod in arrasene. I made a mantel scarf of 
white plush, and worked golden-rod and 
yellow daisies in opposite corners, looping it 
in the centre with yellow ribbons. My old 
piano I covered with a white felt spread, on 
which I painted tiger lilies, and the stool I 
covered with a square of China silk, which 
could easily be removed. For a music stand 
Itook a common ‘‘saw-horse,’’ painted it 
white and gold, and with pasteboard fitted a 
music holder in the top. This I covered 
with white plush and tied with yellow rib- 
bons. On the mantel I placed two white 
candlesticks with yellow candles, a Leed’s 
vase, and two white photograph frames in 
white and gold, containing a Magdalen and 
a Mater Dolorosa. 

My plant pots I painted white, and placed 
in one of the south windows. My old easel 
I painted white and gold, and threw over it 
a white scarf with yellow figures. A part of 
the pictures we owned were in gilt frames, 
and two water colors were in white passe- 
partout frames. These, of course, just suit- 
ed the room. Three large pictures were in 
walnut frames, and these I gave a liberal 
dose of the white and gold treatment. 

My bird I hung in a brass cage over the 
plants, where he sang as if pleased with his 
new quarters. 

My room was done, and the effect was like 
fairy-land. I was more than satisfied with 
the result of my labors, and took Aunt Abby 
over at the first opportunity to see what had 
been done with her plush chair. 

“For mercy’s sake!’’? she exclaimed, 
when I ushered her into my white room. 
“It beats Millicent’s grand parlor, ‘all hol- 
low’ as my father used to say. Why, its 
perfectly wonderful! But how much over 
the fifty dollars did it cost you?” 

“I’ve figured up everything,’’ I answered 
demurely, ‘“‘and find I have spent exactly 
thirty-four dollars and ten cents.” 
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Aunt Abby was apparently struck dumb) 
with this announcement, for she said noth. 
ing and simply stared at me. 

‘With the fifteen dollars and ninety cents 
that is left,’’ said IL— 

‘**I presume you will furnish all the rest of 
the house!’ broke in Aunt Abby. 

‘‘Or build an apartment hotel in the back 
yard,”’ and I felt Jack’s a>m about my waist, 
‘‘The income of which will support us ig 
luxury the rest of our day” 

‘Stop making fun of me,” I commanded, 
and listen. ‘‘I am going to furnish our bed. 
room. I saw some lovely cream-white and 
green straw matting at Blank’s yesterday, 
This I will put on the floor. The walls] 
have already tinted myself, a pale green.” 

“T told you not to do such work,’’ inter. 
rupted Jack. 

‘‘The day is past when wives obey their 
husbands,”’ I answered him saucily, ‘and ] 
will put a dado of the same matting round 
the room. I shall get a new pine bedstead, 
bureau, commode and chairs in the rough, 
It won’t do to run the risk of old seconé 
hand bedsteads I think. I shall paint these 
a very pale green, and occasionally, at odd 
corners, paint ferns, mosses and wild flowers, 
simple ones. At the windows, striped scrim 
curtains, and on the bed, a spread and 
shams,’’— 

A groan from Jack—‘‘Lined with green 
cambric. A green and white toilet set, and 
other things as fancy or need suggests, will 
mnake the room a pretty one, and cost very 
little. So you see what that lovely plush 
chair has done for us, Aunt Abby?” 

“T see,’? she answered, ‘‘and I must say 
you are a genius and an artist.’’ . 

‘You are the right kind of woman for 
poor man’s wife,’’ said Jack. I shall never 
be afraid to trust you with money.”’ 

And I was weak and foolish enough, ob 
strong-minded sisters, to feel that Jack’s ap 
probation more than repaid me for all the 
hours of hard work and busy planning 
which went to furnish the parlor. 
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Che CAomen’s Cvucational and Lndustrial Ginion of Woston. 


BY FRANCES HOWE HALL. 


HIS association—a very live 
and earnest one—is doing much 
good work, and is of especial 

interest, as it covers so 
4. much ground. It has 
many of the features of the New York 
Women’s Exchange, but it has many addi- 
tional ones; the Industrial Departinent, or 
Department for the sale of Women’s Work, 
Food, etc., being only one branch of the 
vigorous young tree of work, which was first 
planted six years ago. 

The initial purpose of the association is to 
increase a spirit of unity and fellowship 
among women, as a means for securing their 
advancement in all ways, hence it is a sort 
of club, of true catholic spirit; amy woman 
may become a member of it by paying 
{1.00 per year, and this small investment 
entitles her not only to the free use of the 
pleasant parlors on Boylston street, where are 
comfortable chairs and sofas, a library of 
nearly a thousand volumes, and a number of 
daily and weekly papers and magazines; 
but also to send her work to the salesroom to 
be sold, and to attend herself the weekly en- 
tertainments and social gatherings, lectures 
on art and literature, etc., etc. This is in- 
deed a great deal to receive in return for 
such a small sum of money, and a number 
of other classes and lectures are open to 
members on the payment of a small addi- 
tional fee. But the work of the association 
embraces still a number of other features; 
the most salient and important one for the 
past year has been that of showing up 
the deceptive and plausible advertisements, 
which offer ‘Work and Home” to women 
at various rates of payment. These adver- 
usements—the work of cunning and unscru- 
pulous men, who manage to keep just within 
the letter of the law—are sown broadcast over 
the land, and take many a hard earned dollar 
from poor women. They are very skilfully 
gotten up, and promise,—usually for one dol- 
lar paid in advance for outfit, etc.,—profitable 
and easy work to their unfortunate dupes. 
When the outfit comes, it consists of an in- 


struction ‘‘book”’ of three or four leaves, and 
a few bottles of colored water; or perhaps a 
sample of some embroidery, and a few little 
pieces of silk orsatin accompanying it. One 
of the dodges is to send portraits of distin- 
guished people, which the dupe is to copy at 
her home, by some patent process. But 
whatever the work is, there is never the least 
use in attempting to do it; the rogues who 
send out the advertisements always have 
some excuse for not taking it, be it ever so 
well done. 

The Industrial Union has prosecuted this 
matter very thoroughly, and finding that 
the senders of these fraudulent advertise- 
ments cannot be reached by the law, they 
have attacked the evil in another way, and 
have sent out five thousand warning circu- 
lars to the home papers, and to the county 
papers, agricultural, religious. etc. The 
newspapers have responded kindly, and have 
inserted without charge the warning circular. 
Over one thousand letters have been received 
by the Union in answer to this circular, which 
offers to investigate all advertisements prom- 
ising work to women at home. Some of 
these letters are written by quite ignorant 
people, showing the class on which these 
advertisement sharks prey. The investiga- 
tions by the Union prove what might be an- 
ticipated—that the issuers of the delusive 
advertisements have no business, nor place 
of business; nothing but some rooms, or 
perhaps only a letter box, wherethe answers 
of their dupes are sent. The mails that 
come to them are very large, and contain a 
great deal of money. One man remained 
away so long that his mail was opened by 
the authorities and found to contain $800! 

It appears for the credit of human nature, 
that there are only a few people engaged in 
this nefarious business, but these few have a 
great many different schemes and various cir- 
culars by which they swindle credulous wo- 
men. Boston is quite a head centre for this 
wicked business. 


A Bureau for Domestic Service has been 
opened as well as an Emple yment Bureau, 
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both of which have been very successful ; 
places have been found for a large number of 
teachers, book-keepers, stenographers, ma- 
trons, nurses, etc., and only women whocan 
give good references can be registered in this 
department. 

The Industrial Union also has a “ board- 
ing-house book,’’ which furnishes the names 
of reliable boarding-houses, and is revised as 
occasion requires. Indeed the endeavor is 
to make the rooms of the Union a sort of 
centre where women whether members of 
the society, or strangers from other cities, 
may come for all sorts of information about 
schools, lectures, localities, etc., etc., as well 
as for help and advice in time of trouble. 

The Protective Committee provides help 
for working women, where their wages are 
unjustly withheld. They mediate amicably 
between employer and employed, calling in 
the terror of the law only as a last resort. 
The report of this committee tells some 
amusing stories about the injustice of witnesses 
in withholding stray garments as a punish- 
ment to offending maidservants. The mem- 
bers of the committee have earned the name 
of ‘‘ lady lawyers”’ at the intelligence offices, 
and the fear of their just action often causes 
people to pay up without recourse to the law. 

The committee proposes to publish a cir- 
cular, stating the rules of law which govern 
domestic service, the renting or giving up of 
rooms, the detention of trunks where pay- 
ment is not made, etc. 

A Hygiene Committee provides practical 
lectures on health. 

The Befriending Committee visits the 
sick and attends to their needs; answers all 
letters and applications from all over the 
United States, asking for help, information, 
or advice; visits those who are troubled and 


discouraged, and protects and helps them 
when it can. 

The Moral and Spiritual Development 
Committee has unsectarian meetings every 
Sunday afternoon (from October to May), 
where essays and sermons are given, the 
services opening and closing with prayer and 
song; and week-day meetings are held as 
well. 

The social side of the Industrial Union js 
one of the most beneficent and important, 
and the ladies who have the direction seem 
really to have accomplished the difficult 
task of organizing social gatherings where 
rich and poor shall meet on an impartial 
footing without any feeling of patronage on 
the one side, or of dependence on the other, 

The ‘‘ basket suppers,’’ which have been 
held once a month, and have been followed 
by lectures, with questions and discussions, 
have proved most successful and interesting, 
They were free to the public and large 
audiences benefited by them. 

In the industrial department the number 
of sales is very large, $21,000 worth of food 
and fancy articles having been sold during 
their last fiscal year. Of this amount $16,500 
or about 3¢ of the whole amount has been 
for the sale of food, which is rather reversing 
the order of things, and is probably a sign 
of amore firm and healthy business than 
results from the precarious sale of fancy 
work. But there were only 131 consignors 
of food, while there were 1141 consignors of 
useful and fancy articles, which shows how 
much larger individual profit was made by 
the sensible women who devoted themselves 
to ‘‘food product,’’ than by their sisters who 
took refuge in the overworked business of 
“fancy work.”’ : 


To Baby, Sucking his Thumb. 





Sweet darling, with thy tangled golden hair, 
Far dearer than all other wealth to me, 

Thy brow untouched by any want or care, 
"And only love for thy blue eyes to see ; 
Within thy rosy mouth, most sweet and fair, 
What sweeter than thy tiny thumb can be! 

It soothes thy little troubles, hard to bear, 

Its solace drives them fram thy memory. 


When safely pressed to thy fond mother’s heart, 
And as she holds thee on her sheltering arm, 
She whispers one soft prayer below her breath, 
That when in time thou takest manhood’s part 
That thou mayst find a talisman from harm 
To comfort thee through life, and into death. 

C. M. SIDNEY. 
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A Bit of a Sketch. 





BY WALTER IRVING CLARK. 





ONEST old Deacon Dillentash was 
kind and charitable to all except 
the new minister. He was old- 
fashioned in his ideas 
—was the deacon—and 
long had he been content with the methods 
of the good man whose voice had been so 
eloquent at his father’s marriage ceremony. 
But the wedding was fifty years ago, and in 
his ripe age the venerable pastor was feeble, 
his speech less powerful, less rich, less deep. 
And with his failings, with his body’s decay, 
the rising generation were not satisfied ; they 
wanted new blood, later ideas, more modern 
theology. Deacon Dillentash protested but 
itwas of no use. The old minister was po- 
litely requested to retire, was given a meagre 
pension, and a dapper young fellow fresh 
from the seminary was chosen to fill his 
place. 

Then came a revolution. Instrumental 
music was introduced into the church at Up- 
landtown ; hymn books with familiar words 
but new tunes were purchased. Last of all 
came something which especially roused the 
deacon’s ire. 

““Cynthy,”’ said he to his wife one evening 
after returning from a meeting of the trus- 
tees, ‘““Cynthy, the religion of our youth 
air bein’ completely overturned. They’re 
changin’ our customs, overhaulin’ our idees. 
We hev come t’ the time when we plain old 
folks hev got t’ be throwed careless like int’ 
the ketch-all box, like a lot o’ dried up pun- 
kin seeds that air waitin’ fur the gardener an’ 
the farmer t’ plant ’em fur t’ grow. Well, I 
s’pose we air sort o’ run down; we air, I 
s’pose, like them things our city boarder hed 
last summer — mossbacks er fossils; an’ 
Is'pose we hadn’t oughter complain, but it 
do seem hard t’ see the change the young 
folks air makin’. ‘There’s one comfort, 
Cynthy — only one—some day we'll be 
taken from our rubbish-box an’ laid t’ 
test. Thet’ll be the last of us here, but 
He'll plant us in a sunny corner of his 
etarnal garden; an’ thar we’ll bloom for- 
ever in our own old quiet way. SoTI s’pose 
I hedn’t oughter grumble, but rather I’d 







oughter praise God that thar be some things 
which human folks kin never change. 

‘“‘T war angry to-night’’—the deacon went 
on in a sad sort of tone, and a tear rolled 
down his cheek as he spoke—‘‘I war angry 
to-night an’ I’m ashamed o’ myself. But I 
couldn’t keep down the thoughts that riz up 
in my mind when they proposed hevin’ a 
choir t’ do the singin’. 

‘**Oh, sad’s the day!’ I sez, ‘when the 
people o’ the Lord hev t’ pay fur worship- 
music. We've got the organ; though I 
hated to see it come, I held my peace an’ 
said nothin’. But oh the shamefulness o’ 
hevin’ others t’ do the singin’! ‘What’ sez 
I, ‘did the Lord give us each a voice fur? 
Why give up the usages of our fathers? 
Hain’t we got enuff new-fangled notions 
now? I fear we’re furgittin’ our religion ; I 
fear we’re wanderin’ in the ways o’ the 
heathen.’ 

“Then up riz the young domine.”’ 

““*T should think,’ he sez, ‘that you, 
brother Dillentash, a deacon of the church, 
would try t’ lend your voice in aid of pro- 
gress, of civilization, an’ not cry out agin it. 
Do you want to live in age of darkness fur- 
ever, O man of little faith?’ 

‘‘Faith,’ sez I, with my blood at fever 
heat. ‘Faith! Why man alive, the faith 
thet Moses died in is good enuff fur me. The 
civilization of my father an’ my father’s 
father is my civilization. Ef goin’ t’ church 
an’ hevin’ t’ sit mute while a lot of paid 
singers is twistin’ the sense all out o’ the 
sacred music 0’ my childhood, the sacred 
hyms o’ my old age—if thet’s advancement 
an’ enlightenment I’d ruther hev lived in the 
days o’ the children of Israel, when them as 
could sing sang—thar wasn’t no five-dollar- 
an-hour professional worshippers then. Ef 
thar was I’ll miss my guess. Men didn’t 
praise God by proxy then, I’ll warrant y’.’ 

“The young feller got up all pale an’ 
breathless. 

‘<¢ An’ mebbe,’ he sez, ‘mebbe thar wasn’t 
no old fogies who spiled the singin’ by drag- 
gin’ three bars behind all the while.’ 

“Thet hurt me, Cynthy, hurt me,” 
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placing his hand upon his breast. ‘‘I wasn’t 
angry when I spoke again. I was crushed 
like an’ sorrowful, an’ my heart was actin’ 
in me. 

““*God knows, I sez sadly, ‘God knows 
I’m sorry ’f I ever spiled the service with my 
singin’. I’m only a rough old man, an’ my 
ejucation don’t amount t’ much. I don’t 
know ez I wonder thet y’ don’t like my 
ways—they ain’t ez fresh as they ought t’ 
be, mebbe. An’ mebbe my voice is cracked ; 
mebbe I hev sung harsh notes, created dis- 
cord; but I meant t’ do right, an’ what I 
hev done I hev done with the love of Him 
in my breast, though in my methods mebbe 
I was wrong.’ With thet I left the room.”’ 

The deacon never went to church again. 
He held family devotions at home, and went 
on through life in his plain, hum-drum way. 

One Sunday, however, the congregation 
heard his quavering voice outside. He was 
in the graveyard singing softly, peacefully ; 
his voice was thrilling, full of melody, and 
richly rolled the words: 


‘*** Thou of life the fountain art ; 
Freely let me take of Thee ; 


Spring Thou up within my heart ; 
Rise to all eternity.’ ”’ 


Those who had often smiled, those who 
had often laughed outright, those who had 
often frowned at his rude attempts at music 
wondered that the patient old soul’s notes 
to-day sounded so impressive, swelled so 
beautifully, were so full, sublime. 

They heard his failing step pass ’neath the 
open window; heard him walk on, hum- 
ming softly. Then the choir began to sing. 
He caught their strain and chimed in gladly; 
his voice rang high above the rest. Likea 
melodious, rippling psalm of triumph came 
the words : 

‘*“ We lose ourselves in Heaven above,’ ”’ 

‘** Tn Heaven above,’’’ the echo came 
from him without. ‘‘In Heaven above,” 
and then his voice was silent, and there rested 
over all a calm like that of Death. And 
when they found him lying pale and still on 
the sod of his father’s grave, they kissed his 
cold lips with tenderness, stroked his chilled 
hands with reverent fondness, and read a 
wondrous message in his dear, dead face. 





In Exile. 


Little he cares for pleasure and ease 
And the gifts of mirth and wine— 

He was born to a higher hope than these, 
In a larger world than mine. 


His heart is all for the toiling street 
And the prison’s bleak dispair, 

His eyes are given to rude defeat 
And the scowling front of care. 


Then welcome poverty, sickness, grief, 
And the joy of gentle undone !— 

They will win me a look, tho’ never to brief, 
And a word, if only one. 





In Solitude. 





BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





Sometimes at lonely dead of night 
Wierd sounds assail the ear, 

And in our hearts is cold affright, 
To think a ghosf is near. 





Why should we feel swift through us thriff 
A sense of awe and dread? 

It is the living work us ill, 
And not the peaceful dead! 





Silence. 


BY S. MILLER HAGEMAN. 








Greatness lies inspired in silence, littleness to sound is stirred ; 
All the grandest things in nature never have been seen or heard: 
Proving down by printless logic all the silence of the school ; 
Silence is the law of being; sound, the breaking of the rule. 
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The GAonder Wook. 





fm perhaps turn out a sermon,” I 
thought as I finished the begin- 
AN ™ ing of it yesterday. 

>The Wonder Book” 


(( i » ERHAPS it may turn out a song, 





is a receptacle for scraps, not printed ones, 
but odds and ends that thoughtful women 
accumulate and preserve to illustrate some 
story to be told to the children o’ nights ; 
and in these days, as we have more opportun- 
ities of collecting than our grandmothers 
enjoyed—our grandmothers who had a 
“Wonder Book” in their silk patch-work 
quilt, containing as it did the pieces of best 
gowns and wedding frocks of all their kin— 
we might make our book of interest to the 
casual caller, or of education to our little 
folks, according to the wealth of our small 
possessions, or what is worth more to us, the 
thought we put in it. 

We take some paste-board cut from a box 
for our book-cover, and we sew on the outer 
side either stamped leather, dark brocade, or 
if we have none of these, we must buy some 
yellow and gold or black and silver Japanese 
cloth, such as they use for screens or wall 
coverings. It is worth about 50 cents a yard, 
a half yard folded will make the outside, 
and we will line it with Corea or tussore silk ; 
unless we happen to have a printed silk hand- 
kerchief from India, if so all the better, or 
even a printed cotton one; at all events let 
our cover be of some interest, a fabric from 
the East, or a piece of leather from Spain or 
Italy, so that at the outset we go upon our trav- 
els abroad with some newspaper story of Japan 
or a magazine account which we will find on 
our shelvesof where the India silks are made, 
or in what room in Italy the old leather was 
hung. By this means we will leave the 
pale-blue-silk painted with daisy decorations 
to the other people who have not yet got be- 
yond their millinery horizon of “‘art’’ with 
a big A. 

Our pages are to be put in loosely, like 
sheets of prints in a portfolio; and they are 
made of gray or pale coffee, or brown, or 
cream white paper, stiff and strong, choosing 
the color to show as a background the ob- 
jects placed upon it effectively. Light, small 
things we can paste on the sheets with gum 
tragacanth ; but as for our larger bits, we 


must sew them on, or cut slips with a sharp 
knife in one page to pass the ends through 
on the under side, where gum can fasten 
them and slips of paper can hide the gum- 
ming. 

The bit of Persian embroidery, a scrap left 
from the chair of a wealthy traveler in the 
east, is a lesson in color and patience ; for we 
need a microscope to properly trace the 
stitches. It is many hundred years old, and 
its color is wonderfully preserved. On the 
same page we have another bit of embroidery, 
a scrap of the vestment of a Greek priest, 
worked on linen in a fluffy cross-stitch, seve- 
ral hundred years ago; but in a manner still 
preserved by the Greeks and Bulgarians and 
Turkish embroiderers scattered by enterprise, 
or the fortunes of war, anywhere east of 
Austria and Italy. 

My list for next page, got from where we 
could, is treasure trove of an old chest, a bit 
of the robe of a princess of India, and scraps 
of silk from the book of an Indian merchant ; 
the modern textile fabrics of Madras, My- 
sore, Bengal, and other great places in India, 
shows us the spinning and weaving of that 
wonderful people, and gives us a glimpse of 
the possibilities of dress drapery, so delight- 
ful thai we resolve that, no matter if our 
dress fabric be woven in Connecticut, we will 
endeavor to have the yarn of which it is fab- 
ricated ‘‘ imported direct from India.”’ 

On the Chinese page we have some funny 
little pith objects, which that wonderful peo- 
ple have made to open into beautiful flowers 
when placed in the water, folded as they are 
their undeveloped outline is pretty, and gues- 
sing at the probable lilies and lotuses we 
will preserve them to tell a story of Chinese 
toys to the children. 

And then we have a ‘ticket for tea,’’ 
some rose-hued, two-faced gold, printed pa- 
per which in the catalogue of the now dis- 
mantled museum from which we got it reads, 
‘‘ paper on which the Chinese send invitations 
to tea and christenings’’(?) Let us hope that 
the tannic acid struggle or tea fight may not 
have been an afternoon of cruel gossip, but 
only the occasion of profitable conversation, 
a la Maria Edgeworth’s books. 

And then we have some sea mosses front 
the port, some pressed flowers and graceful 
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weeds which a friend has sent us from Mex- 
ico and the Southern states; perhaps we have 
succeded in begging a specimen of that 
wonderful orchid, the espirito santo or flow- 
er of the Holy Ghost, the wonder of the col- 
lector and awe of the reverent. 

On another blue page are some pressed 
poppies and wild leaves, which have been gath- 
ered here in England, near the home of George 
Eliot ; and the fancy recalls a great and gifted 
woman, about whom good enough could not 
be said, even if we had not English fields and 
leaf-canopied road sides, lakes and undulat- 
ing land, silver-thread of water and wonder 
forms in the clouds, against the soft gray of 
the tenderest blue sky. 

At the poppies season of the year, when the 
quaint old cottage near by the low rambling 
church, which dates back to the 12th century, 
is nearly as old as the sacred house, quite as 
old as the ivy that mantles it and has its 
picturesque ugliness nearly hidden by a bold 
natural lace of big yellow roses and entwin- 
ing bramble and leaf. Fancy may conjure, 
too, the most picturesque group of the Eng- 
lish country life in Surrey; it is late in the 
afternoon for the lovely cottages are ‘‘emp- 
tied of their folks,’’ who are streaming down 
the road, head and body covered with the 
hop’s graceful green, and the little ones are 
clinging to the elder’s petticoat or smock- 
frock with one hand and clutching poppies 
in the other. The English beggar isa horror 
—poetry is impossible near him, but the hop- 
pickers unconsciously get into as graceful 
groups as ever a Greek artist chose for the 
bas-relief of his vase. 

On another page we have a mica painting 
of an Indian bird, which comes to us from 
Trarancore, where in the same old box that 
brought it we have captured a page of MSS. 
of Indian character. 

On our lace page the bit of Flanders lace, 
‘‘hand-run,’”’ was on our grandmother’s wed- 
ding dress ; while the bit of French appliqué 
was on a cap belonging to our sister. 

Now we can mount our bit of relic of the 
great fire of Chicago, a bill of railroad lading 
written on the very sad day. On the next 





THE WONDER BOOK. U 


page the white satin flower-shot fabric was 
the wedding dress and the shroud of a beauti- 
ful friend, whose sweet eyes recall the words 
of Camoéus, and the sonnet of Michael 
Angelo, ‘‘ Forgive me that I cannot turn 
away from those sweet eyes.”’ 

Still in our box of scraps we have a play- 
bill of Shakespeare’s time, an old wood-cut 
(one of the first) representing our Lord in a 
hand-to-hand fight with the Devil; a scrap 
of Geneva velvet that recalls Hans Makart’s 
painting of our own day, and visions of lords 
and ladies in velvet hawberk and brocaded 
train, sweeping over the stately floors of the 
palaces of the city ; that is the true bride of 
the sea, and the darling of song many a year 
ago. Some curious basket work is the plait- 
ing of the Florentine straw workers, that, 
too, shall have a place ; it tells many a story 
as the bit of coralline, the lace of the sea, 
whose pink loveliness and delicacy shows so 
well on the pale blue ground, may too have 
its memories, and at all events give the 
children a pleasant quarter of an hour guess- 
ing as to its birth-place and its family. 

But we will not fidget over our book; it 
will be filled in time, and all things come to 
those that can wait. I believe the will to 
have brings the things along, or why else 
did I find within three months the cup of a 
saucer I had bought simply because it was so 
beautiful, one thousand miles away from my 
first purchase. I know of more than one 
odd happening of this kind ; but as this is of 
a ‘‘Wonder Book’’ and not a fairy tale, I 
will not digress. If the genii of collectors 
does not do your bidding, and you want a 
plethoric book, you have still material to 
mount on your pages in the lace scraps from 
your friends, who do not make ‘ Wonder 
Books,”’ and the pressed flowers from other 

climes‘and other lands which some friend or 
friends will, I am sure, gladly send you. 
Remember, ‘* Zout vient qui a tait attendre.” 
The difficulty (not for ‘‘ Wonder Books,’’ but 
for other things) is to attendre. But it is 
true ; a wise old lady told me so. 
KATHARINE ARMSTRONG. 











Pretty Margaretta. 





BY ARTHUR DUDLEY VINTON. 
Author of ‘‘ The Pomfret Mystery,’’ ‘‘ The Unpardonable Sin,”’ Etc. 








HE had alover! She was, how- 
ever thoroughly convinced that 
this was one lover too many. 

The ‘‘she”’ in question was Mar- 
garetta Babbington—Pretty Mar- 
garetta, as her friends had nick-named her 
—a New England girl by birth, and by present 
occupation a typewriter in Lawyers’ Court, 
a big office building in the lower part of 
New York city. She sat now before her 
noisv instrument. The mellow radiance of 
the incandescent electric light fell upon her 
golden hair (which for comfort’s sake she 
had loosened from the decorous braids which 
usually confined it) and played upon the 
slender, shapely wrists from which the cuffs 
were turned back to give greater freedom of 
motion, and upon the pink, taper fingers 
which flew rapidly over the clicking key- 
board. She was all alone in the office and 
itwas late at night, but she felt no fear for 
she often spent the night there when, as was 
the present case, she had a task which must 
be completed in the morning. 

Sitting there before her typewriter she 
formed a pretty picture. 

So thought a man who stood behind her 
watching her. As her head bent over her 
work he could catch glimpses of the curved 
outline of her rosy, dimpled cheek. The 
glint of gold in her hair, the graceful out- 
line of her head and shoulders, the slender 
pink fingers, the gleam of white wrists—all 
these he noted as he stood there watching 
the unconscious girl. 

This man was the lover already mentioned 
—John Dalton by name—a clerk in the ad- 
joining office. He had met Margaretta, first 
in the elevator and in the halls, and gradual- 
ly a sort of acquaintance had risen from 
these casual encounters. The fact that they 
were both young, both struggling and both 
doing business in adjoining rooms was a 
bond which made intimacy more natural; 
and John Dalton had so far followed up his 
advantages as to become a frequent visitor 
atthe uptown flat in which Margaretta had 
her home, and finally had offered himself 
and his clerkly prospects to his fair neighbor. 

Margaretta had refused him it is true, and 
had rather striven to avoid him after his 
declaration had been made; but he was not 
sensitive and the gentle rebuffs she gave him 
had no more effect upon him than the sting 
of a dude’s carriage whip on the hide of a 
thinoceros. Indeed it was easier for her to 
forget him than for him to put her out of 
femembrance. Out of sight, out of mind, is 
4 proverb in which many a lover has found 
consolation; but he could not apply it to 
himself. He saw her less frequently, it is 


true, but he could hear every day as he sat 
at his desk, the perpetual, ‘‘click, click, 
click,’’ of the typewriter upon which she 
played. The monotonous sound was a con- 
stant reminder of her presence. 

He had called at her home earlier during 
this particular evening, and learning that she 
had signified her intention of remaining all 
night at the office had retraced his steps 
down town. He was of course known to the 
watchman, and so gained admission to the 
building ; and coming up in the elevator had 
quietly entered the room without attracting 
Margaretta’s attention. 

There was a peculiarity about this elevator 
in Lawyers’ Court. The shaft had a gate 
opening directly on the private hall way of 
the office where Margaretta Babbington per- 
sued her vocation, and the motive power by 
which the elevator was raised or lowered 
was water and not the steam which operated 
the other elevators in the same building. 
Thus it had been ready for use at this late 
hour. Margaretta had indeed heard it 
ascending and momentarily wondered who 
was using it, but engrossed with her work 
she paid no further heed to it, and was totally 
oblivious of the fact that the door into her 
office was not locked. Had she listened she 
might have heard the elevator now in motion, 
for Dalton had failed to stop it entirely 
when he alighted. 

Margaretta’s fingers flew deftly over the 
keys and page after page of printed matter 
was laid aside as John stood patiently watch- 
ing her. But finally she paused to rest 
awhile and Dalton stealing up behind her 
bent over and kissed her. 

She gave a frightened scream and rose to 
her feet. A moment’s glance showed her 
who her visitor was. 

‘““You here, Mr. Dalton!’’ she cried with 
angry surprise. ‘‘ How did you get in?” 

“Through the door,”’ he said, smiling. ‘I 
went up to your flat, and they told me you 
were at the office, so I came here.”’ 

He drew nearer to her as he spoke and she 
shrank timidly away. 

‘*You have no right,’’ she exclaimed in- 
dignantly, yet with something in her voice 
which sounded suspiciously like a sob of 
nervous apprehension; ‘‘ You have no right 
to intrude yourself upon me thus. I beg 
that you will leave me.”’ 

‘*You are cruel, my pretty Margaretta,’’ 
he replied, ‘ let me stay a little while. It 
would be cruel to turn me away when I have 
come so far. 

He came near to her as he spoke and 
though she retreated before him, he followed 
her until she was driven to the window and 
into the angle of its deep casing. She could 
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retreat no further—unless indeed she threw 
herself into the street below. 

““Why do you shrink from me?’’ he cried. 
“*Do not you know I love you?’’ He wound 
his arm around her waist and held her close 
to him. ‘‘ Why do you tremble so, my poor 
little frightened bird?’’ he continued. ‘‘ My 
heart is bounding with joy. Love thrills 
and nerves me with an ecstasy of delight.” 

With a wild shriek she strove to shake 
herself free from his embrace but he held 
her fast. 

‘““My love! My love!”’ he cried. ‘‘ You 
are mine! My heart claims you--my soul 
demands you—I love you! Donotstruggle! 
I am no frightful monster seeking to devour 
you, but your own true lover, who loves you 
better than earth or heaven !”’ 

She shrieked again, but he pressed his hot 
lips against her own cold pallid ones, and 
smothered her outcries. Indeed, there were 
none to hear her piteous appeal for help. 
The watchman dozed within his chair in the 
lower hall and there were thick walls be- 
tween him and the helpless girl, and she 
was at the mercy of the strong, unscrupulous 
ruffian who had sought out and ‘invaded her 
privacy. God and her own exertions were 
all that she could rely upon—and oh! God 
seemed to be deaf and she could not match 
her own frail strength against John Dalton’s 
muscles, though she struggled frantically to 
release herself from his embrace. 

** Why will you be so obdurate ?”’ he cried. 
“*Tell me, is there no one else you love? 
Ah your face is pale no longer, but suffused 
with blushes! Iam right in my supposition 
—you love another! But Iswear to you that 
you shall never be A7zs bride! You shall be 
mine—or death’s! Choose between us—you 
have no other choice ! 

Some strange power seemed for an instant 
to nerve her trembling frame. She put her 
arms against his breast and pushed him an 
arms length away from her. She was not 
free, for his hands stil’ grasped her wrists, but 
his hot, palpitating form no longer pressed 
against hers. 

‘‘And if I do—’’ she cried desperately— 
“Tf I do love another he will avenge the 
insult you have offered me. Coward, that 
you are, you would not have dared to touch 
me had you not found me alone and unpro- 
tected !”’ 

He laughed a shrill, mocking, sneering 
laugh as he wrenched her hands aside and 
drew her closer to him. 

‘“*That’s all very fine talk, my lady—we law- 
yers are too used to calling names to mind 
such language,’’ he cried; ‘‘ but your other 
lover is not here now and you may call and 
cry as you please, there isno one to help you. 
Come, promise to give him up, to wed me— 


to-morrow—and I will go away and return. 


only to claim you as my lawful bride! 
Swear this to me and I will go!” 

She hesitated. For an instant it seemed 
to her that she had better promise and let 


the man go—surely she could break her oath 
—he would not dare to claim her on the 
morrow, and she would take good care to 
protect herself in the future from any like at- 
tack. But the temptation to be untrue to her 
own better nature was repudiated instantly, 
Loathsome as her present situation was she 
would not lie herself free—death was prefer- 
able, and in a few short, scathing words she 
told him so. 

‘Very well, my lady,”’ he cried savagely, 
‘It shall be death if you prefer it! You 
shall be my wife or nobody’s.”’ 

He dragged her trembling form through 
the office. He flung open the gate of the 
elevator shaft and said once again : 

‘**I give you one more chance for life. 
Promise—swear to me that you will marry 
me to-morrow, and I will go away,—refuse, 
and I will drag you to the brink and hurl 
you down the shaft!” 

Again the temptation came to her. Again 
she resisted it. But in the momentary 
pause which followed his words a gleam of 
hope came to her. She heard the rumblin 
of the slowly descending elevator. Coul 
she but gain time until it reached the floor 
where they were she could spring into it, 
even if she dragged him with her. It would 
bear them to the basement and surely then 
her shrieks would arouse the slumbering 
watchman, and he would come to her rescue. 
It was a hope, a faint and shadowy chance, 
but she determined to try it. 

‘*To-morrow is too soon,’’ she faltered. 
‘‘What woman can be married on a day's 
notice ?”’ 

He pressed her rapturously to his breast. 

**You yield! Youyield!’’ hecried. ‘Ah, 
I thought that the sight of this yawning 
deadly pit would bring you to your senses! 
Swear to me! swear, and I will let you 
go ! ” 

She was passive in his arms. Her whole 
being was intent in listening to the slow 
descent of the elevator. How tardily it 
moved! Every moment seemed an age! 
Would it zever be there? She cast her eyes 
upwards but there was ro sign of it. 

‘‘Swear tome! Swear!” he cried. 

She looked upwards once more. There 
was a narrow rim of wood showing—the 
lowest beam of the elevator floor—but oh, 
how slowly it moved! It seemed almost 
stationary so little motion had it. 

‘*I do not know what to swear,”’ she said, 
still keeping her eyes fixed on the beam that 
almost imperceptibly was creeping into view; 
‘*IT do not know what to say. Ido not know 
how to swear.”’ 

‘My darling !’’—he strained her yielding 
form closer to him as he spoke—‘‘ My 
darling! let me teach you. Say after me 
these words, ‘‘ I solemnly swear—"’ 

**I solemnly swear,’’ she said slowly, 
dwelling on every word and still gazing on 
the elevator which now showed the whole 
expanse of its floor. 
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“As I hope for life hereafter—as there is 
a God in Heaven—”’ 

‘As I hope for life hereafter—as there is a 
God in Heaven—”’ she repeated. 

“That I will marry you to-morrow and be 

your true and loving wife thenceforth.”’ 
* But instead of the words which he expect- 
ed there came only a wild cry and a fierce 
thrust backwards which taking him una- 
wares cast him and her also, still in his 
embrace upon the floor of the elevator now 
level with the hall. 

She wound her armis around him and strove 
tohold him fast but she could not match 
her strength against his. He shook himself 
free from her and sprang for the guide rope to 
check the movement of the car. She flung 
herself upon him and strove to prevent the 
accomplishment of his intention. 

In the struggle which ensued his arm 
came between a gate andthe roof of the 
descending car and was crushed into a shape- 
less mass. He gaveone wild cry of agony 
and fell fainting to the floor. 

The car slowly slid downwards. The 
sleepy watchman at last heard her cries and 
rushed to Margaretta’s assistance. Together 
they drew the inert form of John Dalton 
from the elevator and laid him upon the 
floor of the hallway. An ambulance was 
summoned and he was conveyed to the 
hospital. 

Unnerved and terrified by the experience 
of the night, Margaretta found herself unable 
to continue her work. She did not dare 
to go home through the dangerous and 
nearly deserted streets at so late an hour, so 
she threw herself upoy a lounge in the 
office and slept fitfully and unrefreshingly 
until the dawn. 

Two days afterwards Margaretta was ar- 
rested and lodged in jail. John Dalton lying 
m pain upon his bed at the hospital had 
accused her of attempting to take his life. 
What impulse prompted so develish a charge 
—whether he meant simply to forestall any 
complaint which she might lodge against 
him, or whether he designed to entangle her 
in the meshes of the law and subsequently, 
by a consent or refusal to prosecute, to offer 
her the choice between a felon’s dock anda 
marriage with him—it would be difficulty to 
say. His motives were hidden in his own 
brain and were inscrutable. 


* * 5d * * * * 


Upon the night upon which the preceding 
events transpired, Mark Wilmer was detained 
at his office in the Broadway Building. The 
windows faced upon the street, and as he 
stood by them looking out into the night, the 
bright light in an office across the way at- 
tracted his attention. He could distinguish 
the figure of a woman bending down over a 
tvpe-writer, but he could not discern her 
features, and prompted with a curiosity to 
discover if she were pretty he took from his 


desk an opera glass—which many tenants of 
these tall buildings whose upper offices com- 
mand an extended view, kept handy—and 
focussed it upon her. He saw her fingers 
play over the machine, noted the glinting 
reflection of the golden light in her hair, but 
he could not distinguish her features for 
they were in shadow as she bent over her 
work. 

Waiting and watching thus in hopes that 
she would raise her head and reveal her face 
to him, he saw the office door open and John 
Dalton enter. He witnessed all the succeed- 
ing events, watching the two figures intent- 
ly, interested in the action yet dubious as to 
whether he was the spectator of a tragedy or 
acomedy. He could not hear the voices. 
He could not even hear Margaretta’s screams 
—he was simply the spectator of a panto- 
mine where the actors were unconscious of 
his observation. 

To his eyes the action of John Dalton were 
threatening merely by reason of the fervor of 
his amorousness, while Margaretta’s shrink- 
ing attitude he attributed to coyness or petu- 
lance, When finally he saw them go to the 
elevator, and apparently wait until it had 
reached the floor, he turned away from his 
post of observation with a smile, thinking 
that he had been the witness of an amusing 
lovers’ quarrel and reconciliation. 

But when the newspapers published the 
tale which John Dalton told, Mark Wilmer’s 
mind went back to the scene he had wit- 
nessed. So different were the statements in 
the paper from what he had actually seen 
that he would have passed the narrative care- 
lessly by had not the location and the date 
suggested an identity between the two. Such 
enquiries as he made strengthened his inter- 
est in the case, and resulted in his visiting 
the District Attorney, and stating what he 
had seen. His account tallied with the girl’s, 
and Magaretta Babbington was set free. 

Margaretta went back to her type writing 
at the earliest opportunity. She feared that 
the story of her arrest would drive all her 
customers away, but she was wrong in her 
surmises. The notoriety which the news- 
papers had given her resulted in advertising 
her business, and she found herself over- 
whelmed with work. No doubt many of her 
customers were drawn thither by curiosity, 
but their work was paid for without refer- 
ence to the motives which had led to its be- 
stowal. 

Between the pauses of her labor, Marga- 
retta was much at the window, and many 
little greetings and signals flew to and fro 
between her and her rescuer—as she per- 
sisted in called Mark Wilmer. 

Sometimes he stopped for her at the close 
of the day and they went up town together. 
So as the summer waned the acquaintance 
grew into friendship, and friendship ripened 
into love; and before the snows of winter 
fell pretty Margaretta Babbington was a 
bride. 
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BY MADAME LE PLONGEON. 









N studying the customs and habits of 
savages, one is forced to the conclu- 
sion that human beings are the odd- 
est of all creatures, given to the most 

outlandish and insane fancies that can be 

conceived. Hardly two tribes manifest ex- 
actly the same kind of folly, the ideas of one 
frequently being absolutely the reverse of 
another. All, however, agree in one respect, 
the unreasonable and cruel treatment of their 
best friend—woman. Yet it is to her they 
look for all their creature comforts; what 
little satisfaction life brings them comes 
through her busy hands ; they would indeed 
be very unhappy mortals without women to 
work for them. Nevertheless, they despise 
her, call her ‘‘dog,’’ give her to eat only 
what they do not care for, flog her, and kill 
her when it suits their humor. She is long- 
suffering and industrious, cheerful too, in 
spite of her hard lot ; and however cruel she 
may be to a captured foe, she is always affec- 
tionate and kind to her own people. Beside 
domestic and maternal duties, many others 
devolve upon her. Even among the rudest 
tribes they busy themselves in making mats 
of flags, hemp and rushes, as well as curious 
baskets, sometimes dyed with bright colors. 

They also weave shoes, and some make coats 

of feathers. 

The pottery that with those people takes 
the place of our crockery and metal utensils, 
is nearly all made by women, particularly 
among the South American Indians, and 
although none of these make use of the 
potter’s wheel, they have such a correct eye 
and clever hand that articles fashioned by 
their dexterous fingers are symmetrical and 
exact in their proportions, even when ex- 
ceedingly large. 

Among the North American Indians the 
Mandan women were very clever potters, 
moulding a variety of graceful forms from 
tough black clay that, after being baked in 
their kilns, was almost as hard as the crockery 
in use among us, Large cooking pots, which 
they suspended over the fire, seemed to be as 
durable as if made of iron. Perhaps they 
employed the same means as the women of 


Louisiana who reduce sea-shells to a fine 
powder which they combine with clay. Uten- 
sils made of this mixture are tough and re- 
sistant to a remarkable degree. 

The Creeks also make a number of terta- 
cotta objects, beside mats, baskets, moccasins 
and tunics. 

The Kwilléyute women fabricate neat mats 
from coarse grass, and strong serviceable 
baskets from the ash. 


The Makkahs of Cape Flattery, Washing- 
ton Territory, are very exceptional people in 
one respect; the men wash and mend their 
own clothes, sometimes even make them. 
That might suit the girl who had to darn the 
socks of her five brothers and declared that 
she would never marry unless she could find 
a man willing to repair his own hose. Not 
because the Makkah men attend to their 
own wearing apparel are the women idle. 
The manufacture of mats is one of their prin- 
cipal occupations during the winter months, 
cedar bark being the material used for 
the purpose. Other tribes who can obtain 
bulrushes and flags make their mats of these 
plants. ° 

The first step toward fabricating cedar mats 
is to remove the outer bark from young trees, 
then peel off the inner bark in long strips; 
these are spread out to dry in the sun, after- 
ward being neatly folded and made into 
compact bundles that are tied up and used as 
articles of trade and barter. When this bark 
is to be converted into mats, the strips are 
first split into strands varying from an eighth 
to a quarter of an inch in width, and of about 
the same thickness as stout wrapping paper. 
The strands are then neatly woven together 
until a mat six feet long, by three wide, is 
completed. Formerly cedar mats were turned 
to account as sails : this is no longer the case, 
but they are still used in canoes as a covering 
for cargo. They also serve to wrap blankets, 
etc., as well as for other domestic purposes. 
Many too are purchased by white people 
who line their walls and carpet their floor 
with them. Baskets are likewise made of 
cedar bark ; nor these, nor the the mats, are 
considered strong enough to’ wrap around 
heavy loads, so for that purpose mats are 
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made from spruce roots reduced to fine fibres 
by being broken across the edge of a paddle, 
With this stuff they also manufacture beds 
for infants, gun-wadding, and it serves the 
purpose of towels. The edges of mats are 
sometimes dyed black ; the spruce fibre being 
made bright red when a brave wants to twist 
some round his head as a turban. 


The Esquimaux women make all the heavy 
clothing used in those icy regions, and it is 
no light or easy task. The garments consist 
of skins of reindeer, seals and birds; sinews 
take the place of thread, the bones of birds 
and fishes serving as needles. One would 
suppose that with such primitive implements 
only very rough sewing could be done. Not 
so, however; when finished, the work is both 
neat and strong. 

Under-garments are formed of birds’ skins, 
the feathers inward, or of other skins, with 
the hair next to the body. Sometimes an 
additional skirt is worn, manufactured from 
seals’ entrails. The breeches are of seal or 
reindeer skin, that of very young animals 
being utilized for stockings. The boots of 
the Esquimaux are smooth, black-dressed 
seals’ leather; sometimes when at sea they 
wear an overcoat of the same material. All 
these articles, we repeat, are made by the 
women, even the preparations of the skins 
is part of their work; besides which they 
repair the houses, tents and boats, the men 
only condescending to do the carpentering. 


The Tinneh tribe (Esquimaux) are ex- 
tremely skillful in embroidering with porcu- 
pine quills. 

If from the far north we go down to the 
extreme south point of South America, we 
find the horribly ugly Fuegian women. It 
would be difficult to find harder worked 
beings anywhere. Besides attending to their 
domestic duties, they make baskets and 
water-buckets, fishing-lines and necklaces, 
go out in their canoes to catch small fish, 
dive for eggs, gather shell-fish and take care 
of the canoes. They are, moreover, expected 
to paddle the men about, when those indo- 
lent creatures feel inclined to take it easy in 
a canoe. 


People who practice the art of weaving 
can hardly be called savages. In fact, it is 
easier to regard them as the remnants of 
aucient civilized nations, doomed, in the 
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fullness of time, to gradually disappear from 
the face of the earth. 

Among the tribes north of Mexico, the 
Navajos are decidedly the best weavers, and 
although a few men are said to excel, it is 
principally the women who do that work. 
So superior are their manufactures to those 
of the Pueblo Indians, that these obtain 
their finest sarapes from the Navajos, in ex- 
change for whiskey, or turquoise, of which 
they have mines within their country. 

In New Mexico and Arizona, cotton, the 
tough fibres of yucca leaves and other plants, 
as well as the hair of various quadrupeds 
and the down of birds, in ancient times fur- 
nished materials for textile fabrics. In some 
of the Pueblos, native cotton is still woven. 
The Navajos, however, do not cultivate any, 
and spin nothing but the wool of domestic 
sheep, of which they have accumulated vast 
flocks since the advent of the Spaniards. 

The spindle used by Navajo women re- 
semble a boy’s top, with a stem about sixteen 
inches long. The lower end of it is made to 
revolve in an earthen bowl, or through the 
centre of a round wooden disk, by being 
rapidly twirled between the thumb and fore- 
finger. These people have frequently had 
occasion to see spinning-wheels used by 
Mexicans on the Rio Grande, and could 
easily obtain or make such wheels, but they 
evidently prefer to go on using their own 
primitive implement. 

The dyes made by them are red, yellow 
and black; the blue now used is imported 
indigo; if formerly they had a native blue 
dye it was perhaps less profitable to prepare 
it than to purchase indigo. By mixing some 
of this with their own yellow they, of course, 
obtain green. 

They make black dye from twigs and 
leaves of aromatic sumac (Rhus aromatica), 
combined with a native yellow ochre, and 
gum of the pifion (Pinus edulis). Into boil- 
ing water they put some of the sumac leaves 
with as many of the branchlets as can be 
crowded in without much breaking or crush- 
ing. After boiling for five or six hours the 
decoction is very strong. Meanwhile the 
dye-maker has been busy grinding ochre to 
a fine powder between two stones, afterward 
slowly roasting it in a metal or earthen ves- 
sel until of a light-brown color. With this 
powder she mixes an equal bulk of pinon 
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gum, stirring the two substances together 
over the fire till reduced to fine black powder. 
When partly cooled this is thrown into the 
decoction of sumac, the instantaneous result 
being a rich blue-black fluid. 

Yellow is procured from the flowering tips 
of Bigelovia graveolens, boiled for six hours. 
As soon as the decoction is of the desired 
strength, some native almoyen (impure alum) 
is heated over the fire in au earthen vessel 
until of a pasty consistency, and gradually 
added to it. The wool is boiled in this de- 
coction for about half an hour, which suffi- 
ces to dye it a bright lemon yellow. 

There is another process which produces 
a beautiful ‘‘old-gold” color. The large 
fleshy root of a certain plant is crushed to 
soft paste and mixed, by grinding, with na- 
tive alum. This cold paste is then rubbed in- 
to the wool, with the hands, a little moisture 
and warmth being occasionally used when 
necessary ; the entire process does not take 
more than one hour. : 

Red is procured from the bark of almus 
incana, or the bark of the root of the cerco- 
carpus parvifolius, fine juniper ashes serving 
as mordant. This dye givesatan color on 
buckskin and a paler tint on wool. 

The Navajo loom is placed perpendicular- 
ly to the weaver, who sits on the ground, 
her legs doubled under her ; she works from 
below upward. Some of the blankets made 
by them are absolutely water-proof, owing 
to the excessive closeness of the texture. 
They are all single ply designs, alike on both 
sides, no matter how elaborate and compli- 
cated the pattern may be. 

The Lufii woman weaves in a similar man- 
ner, only that in forming figures, instead of 
elevating the threads of the warp with a slen- 
der stick, she raises them with her fingers. 
This is not difficult with her loom ; but there 
is a slight difference in that of the Navajos, 
which would make it almost impossible for 
them. 

The Mayas of Yucatan and Central Amer- 
ica are in some respects superior to all other 
native Americans. At the time of the con- 
quest these Spanish priests said: ‘‘The Maya 
women have better dispositions and prettier 
figures than the Spanish women.”’ To-day 
one cannot fail to notice how much better 
looking they are than the aborigines of Mex- 
ico proper, and they are so superior in 
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character and intellect asin appearance. This 
superiority is more notable in the women 
than in the men. For cleanliness and in. 
dustry they are renowned. Before daylight 
mother and daughter are grinding corn, and 
after dark, by fire or moonlight, they sit in 
the open air picking cotton. Their method 
of spinning is the same as that employed by 
the Navajos; the loom, too, is similar, It 
is, however, placed horizontally instead of 
upright. This is also the case among the 
Tahumares. 

It is only in the interior of the country that 
any weaving is now done by the women of 
Yucatan, because the imported goods are 
cheap enough to make it not worth their 
while. Nevertheless, many still prefer to 
weave the tunics of unbleached cotton for 
their husbands and sons, under the impres- 
sion that when made by their own kands the 
stuff is much more durable; and, in fact, it 
is so. 

These women also make pottery, but their 
principal industry now is the manufacture of 
hammocks from the fibre of the henequen or 
sisal hemp (agave sisalensis) frequently spo- 
ken of here as *‘ Mexican grass.’’ Twine & 
made by twisting the fibre between the thigh 
and the hand—in the same manner as the 
women of Virginia used to make thread of 
grass, bark and sinews ; this thread was very 
smooth and served to make garments, nets 
and fishing lines. They twist one yard a 
minute and, working all day, earn a veal (12% 
cents). Many women and girls are contin- 
ually employed making hammocks, some- 
times of red, blue and yellow twine. The 
red dye is obtained from a wood called chacté, 
cut into small chips and boiled to make a 
strong decoction. Yellow is produced in the 
same way from the mora, a mulberry tree; 
while the black is a mixture of logwood and 
sulphate of iron. Although indigo grows in 
the country, the imported, ready prepared 
article is more generally used. In the for- 
ests of the peninsula there is a product called 
xcabaxcax, a shrub that bears a white berry, 
the size of a large pea. There are two varie 
ties : one contains purple, the other dark blue 
gum, which, when mixed with water, yields 
a beautiful ultra-marine. A single berty 
suffices to make half an ounce of good ink 
without the addition of any other gum. At 
the present day this plant is not utilized by 
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“TOUT OU RIEN.”’ 


the natives, though we have reason to be- 
lieve that anciently it was employed in fres- 
coes, that being the exact color found on the 
interior walls of some of the old Maya build- 
ings, where such buildings yet exist. 
Hammocks are netted on upright frames; it 
jsa common thing to see in one small hut, or 
at the back of it, beneath a rough shed, three 
or four frames with hammocks in different 
stages of progress. Little girls are taught to 
do the work as soon as they are tall enough 
toreach the frame. An expert worker can 
complete a coarse hammock in three or four 
hours, and receives about ten cents for it. 
Such hammocks are made especially for ex- 
portation. There they are worth fifty cents, 
or less ; even the poorest Indians do not con- 
sider these fit to rest in ; those that serve them 
as beds cost two dollars, a little more or less. 
Many of the women in Yucatan now make 
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fine embroidery and lace; this last may h- ve 
been taught them by the Spaniards. No 
doubt much beautiful work formerly d .e by 
the natives has been forgotten ; as, for in- 
stance, that made in Tabasco at th time of 
the conquest. The women there were re- 
markable weavers, forming beautiful patterns 
of birds and other animals, in which they 
mingled threads of silk and gold. When the 
Spaniards first arrived among the Mayas they 
were quite surprised to find that the princi- 
pal people wore large square silken mantles 
resembling finedamask. This garment, called 
zuyen, was fastened like the Greek pep- 
lum on the shoulder by two of its cor- 
ners. One often sees a reminiscence of this 
cloak, for the Indian laborer frequently takes 
off his shirt or tunic and fastens it round 
his shoulders by tying the sleeves together 
on one of them. 





“Tout ou Rien.” 


By GEORGE BIRDSEYE, 


If e’er I love, and yield to love's conviction, 
I'll do so without limit or restriction ; 

I'll hold all difficulties light as air, 

All sacrifice as cheap, all arts as fair, 

All obstacles the merest gossamer,— 


I'd do all things, I’d be all things for her! 


As much I'd ask,—my love would not be mute : 
“$o total I claim love as absolute, 

I'd bear no rival, either great or small,— 

i'd be nor first nor second—I’d be all; 

I'd claim entirety in one true heart, 


Or I'd renounce in it the slightest part. 


Love must be single and exclusive ;—one 


And indivisible is affection’s throne; 


Hearts should be merged in one, not merely mated ; 


Transferr’d love may be, not participated. 
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THE EVENTS AND INVENTIONS THAT ARE Most TALKED ABOUT. A CHAPTER 
OF CONTEMPORANEOUS HISTORY. 


RE the rich getting richer and the poor 
poorer? Is our middle class disappear- 
ing? These are momentous questions. And 
they are beginning to be discussed earnestly 
by political economists and publicists. The 
latest contribution, and one of the most im- 


portant, is that of David A. Wells. In re- 
cently published articles he proves very 
clearly that a business revolution has been 
under way since 1873. Since that time pro- 
duction has been marvelously cheapened. 
New inventions in industrial processes and 
the application of steam to navigation have 
led to serious economic results. Labor has 
been displaced, middlemen crowded out of 
business, and large concerns substituted for 
the smaller merchants, bosses and shop- 
keepers, who formerly transacted the bulk 
of the business of the community. The 
displacement of muscular labor by machinery 
has amounted to from 33 to 50 per cent. in 
ten years. In 1840, an operative in the cot- 
ton mills of Rhode Island, working fourteen 
hours a day, turned off 9,600 yards of sheet- 
ing ina year. In 1886, an operative in the 
same mill, working ten hours a day, made 
thirty thousand yards. Six hundred men 
are now able to turn out as many boots and 
shoes as would 2,145 men twenty years ago. 
And so through all the ramifications of pro- 
ductive industry in which machinery is em- 
ployed; but this involves a few large manu- 
factories in the place of many small ones. 

* * * ¢ 


% * * 
HE centenary of our American constitu- 
tion has been duly commemorated, but no 
one seems to have suggested that perhaps a 


recasting of our fundamental law might be 
in order. The Constitution of the United 
States was the work of three millions of 
people stretched along the Atlantic sea-coast 
and separated from the rest of the world by 
a waste of waters six to eight weeks distant 
in point of time. The United States of to- 
lay extends from the Atlantic to Pacific 
Jcean, is in communication with all the 
world by means of the telegraph, while by 
iteamer we can reach Europe in little over 
t week, and the eastern ports of Asia in 
wice the time. We have been forced to 
amend our Constitution a number of times, 
and it certainly needs reconstruction. This 
would not be a proper place to submit an 
exhaustive treatise on this subject, but every 
educated American knows that the machinery 
of our government is far from perfect, and 
that the recognized means of changing our 
fundamental law is so cumbrous as to be 
unavailable. We need a national marriage 


law, also power to transact general business 
without the interference of thirty-eight State 
Legislatures, and our Supreme Court is so 
hopelessly in arrears with its work, that no 
new case can be considered in less than 
three years. And yet, no one seems to have 
thought of the project of a new national 
constitutional convention to revise our funda- 
mental law. Should such a project be seri- 
ously entertained, it would raise the tone of 
the political discussions of our press. The 
reforms and amendments suggested would 
provoke high debate, and attract to our 
journals the best thinking and practical 
talent of our nation. 
* * * * * * * 
EOPLE of the present generation, who 
are of an imaginative temperament, can- 


not fail to be struck by the limitless possi- 
bilities which are opened up for the human 
race in the future by the new methods, the 
new ideas, and the new inventions, codper- 
ating with increased individual effort and 
improved social conditions. And one of 
these possibilities, which above all deserves 
to be cherished inwardly and striven for 
outwardly, is the prospect that some day the 
whole civilized world will be united, not 
only by the same institutions and laws, but 
by the same language, the same motives, and 
the same religion. This hope has existed 
among enthusiastic men whenever civiliza- 
tion has reached a certain point; but never 
before have we had such reasonable prospects 
of its ultimate realization. Here we are 
more particularly concerned with a necessary 
accompaniment of this political unification— 
the unification of language. What sort of 
thing this universal tongue will be, it is 
impossible to say ; for it will be the outcome 
of social changes, the particulars of which 
are necessarily unknown; but this much is 
certain, that it will be in some way the result 


-of an amalgamation of the present languages 


of Europe. A synthesis of so involved and 
complicated a character must be grown; tt 
must be the product of a gradual evolution 
from preceding conditions, for you cannot 
mould conscious men at your will as you do 
unconscious matter. Every change must be 
made relative to what went before. The 
idea of improvement in our means of com- 
munication is by no means original with our 
own generation. Ever since 1500 A. D., great 
minds have been occupied with the notion, 
for it is obvious to the most superficial in- 
quirer that it is possible to construct on some 
theoretic principle a language as superior it 
form and structure to the present languages 


as English is to the Zulu tongue. 
* * * * * * x 
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EVERTHELESS constructions must be 
attempted that the subject may be dis- 
cussed, and that men may become accustomed 
to the idea of some change. One of these 


has lately been made by a German priest, 
named Father Schleyer. It was first pub- 
lished in 1881, and since then it has obtained 
fully 100,000 adherents. Six periodicals are 
published in it and ten times that number of 
societies are hard at work trying to introduce 
it. It aims to embody that which is best in 
the present European languages, and to ex- 
clude that which is local and poor. There 
are no irregular verbs and no irregular in- 
flections. The advantages of any inflections 
whatever have been questioned ; not, how- 
ever, on good grounds. A highly inflected 
language enables a writer to suit his own 
convenience in the placing of his words; 
whereas in a language containing no inflec- 
tions a given order is necessary for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing the subject from the 
direct and indirect object, and here lies the 
superiority of Latin over English and French. 
The effort is made to have no sounds that 
are absent or defective in any tongue, and on 
this plan, ‘‘R,’’ the English, ‘‘H”’ and “‘Th,”’ 
and the German ‘‘Ch,’’ share a common 
fate. All the plurals are formed with ‘‘S,” 
even those of the personal and demonstra- 
tive pronouns. Thus ‘‘I”’ is translated as 
“ob”? and ‘‘we”’ as ‘‘obs;’’ the proof of the 
sagacity of the inventor of this volapuk, as 
it is called, is the prominence he gives to 
English in his creation, for that language is 
used more largely than any other in business, 
and the people speaking it have probably 
the best political and commercial prospects 
inthe future. This is especially true as vola- 
puk is intended to be a language of indus- 
try, notof fine art. It isnot likely than any- 
thing useful in a large way will result from 
Father Schleyer’s attempt; nevertheless, it 
shows that able men are interested in an im- 
provement, a condition necessary to its ac- 
complishment. 
* % * * x * * 
OR more thar a generation those who 
have made the labor problem a subject 
of careful study have regarded codperation 


as an important factor in the solution of the 
difficulties. Hence it is worth while inquir- 
ing, what have been the practical results of 
this system, wherever it has been put into 
operation? The facts that we have do not 
authorize unqualified statements whether 
for or against the principle; they are both 
encouraging and discouraging. Inthe United 
States the codperative companies that have 
been started have most of them either failed, 
and gone out of business, or else passed into 
the hands of a few individuals, who disguised 
the old system under the new name. Of the 
establishments now running on the codpera- 
tive principle, the reports are not uniformly 
fe-assuring. A few are moderately success 
VOL. CXV.—No. 28. 
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fnl, as for example, those engaged in the 
textile trades of Philadelphia ; but generally 
they do not grow, for often their very exis- 
tence even is precarious. Turning to Eng- 
land where codperation has been longest in 
practice, and where it has reached its highest 
development, there is found to be substan- 
tial reason for the faith of those who believe 
in the advantages of thissystem. In twenty 
years the 1264 sociéties in the United King- 
dom have donea total business of $1,339,000,- 
000, from which the members have derived 
$106,000,000 in profits. This success is by 
no means unqualified. Wheresocieties have 
limited themselves to codperating in distri- 
bution, they have been enormously prosper- 
ous ; but it is perhaps well to mention the 
criticism that even this prosperity was due 
to the introduction of new methods of busi- 
ness by the societies, rather than any in- 
trinsic applicability of the codperative plan. 
Unfortunately however, with this increase in 
wealth, the organizations went into manu- 
facturing also without, however, giving their 
new employees any share of the profits. 
Furthermore, these rich societies do not 
hesitate to use their power to exclude 
weaker companies from entering the 
field in competition with them. In other 
words the managers of these factories have 
all the weakness of human nature when en- 
gaged in the conflicts of business. Thecon- 
clusion from results thus far must be that co- 
Operation for production is at best hazardous, 
and when attempted on too large a scale abso- 
lutely impossible. 
* * * * * * * 
ta of the means by which scientists ex- 

pect to increase their knowledge of the 
number and the character of the celestial 


bodies is astronomical photography. It is 
but very recently that the idea of applying 
the camera to the heavens has been de- 
veloped, and although much has been done 
already, it is nothing in comparison with 
what we may expect in the future, when 
photographic implements and appliances 
have been brought to a greater perfection. 
It is very fortunate that, at this stage of the 
development of the idea, means have been 
procured by astronomers to carry on their 
researches with some degree of elaboration. 
The bequest of the late Uriah Boyden to the 
Harvard Observatory, amounting to nearly 
a quarter of a million, is designed mainly to 
forward this kind of special work, the sug- 
gestion being made by the testator that some 
high point in the southern latitudes be 
selected as a site for an experimental ob- 
servatory. The task of carrying out the 
enterprise is placed in the hands of Professor 
E. C. Pickering; and a party equipped with 
the most perfect apparatus to be obtained 
have gone to Colorado, their present head- 
quarters being the Colorado Springs, for the 
site of the observatory is not yet definitely 
decided upon. The instruments taken by 
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the party comprise a new telescope of nine- 
teen-inch aperture, made by Clark, of Cam- 
bridge, with numerous appliances of new 
design, chiefly for photographic work. An 
improvement on the telescope, which allows 
the same instrument to be used alternately 
for visual and P hotographic purposes, must 
already go to the credit of this expedition. 
Although the Colorado Observatory is for 
the moment to be classed as an experiment 
only, the real objective point being an estab- 
lishment south of the equator, there are 
reasons to hope that it will be taken up 
by the Colorado people in the interests of 
science and made a permanent fixture in 
the State. This would be very desirable, 
for there is nothing of the kind nearer than 
California on one side and Michigan on the 
other. The photographic plates will be re- 
turned to Cambridge, there to be worked up 
for publication in the annals of the ifjarvard 
Observatory. 
* * + * 
EBELER PASHA, the man vie enjoys 
the equivocal distinction of being the 


greatest slave-dealer of the present genera- 
tion, has lately been released from confine- 
ment at Gibraltar, the authorities having 
decided that he can do no more harm. 
Some fifteen years ago, the explorer Schwein- 
furth found him far up the Nile, living as 
befits a prince, his power absolute over an 
enormous stretch of country, and not scru- 
pling even to defy the Khedive. But Ismail 
Pasha became terrified and jealous at Ze- 
beler’s growing strength, and it was from 
motives created by these fears that he deter- 
mined to get rid of this man, who was not 
only a check on hiss own authority, but a 
scandal to the world. And so to give the 
war a moral sanction, Gordon was chosen to 
carry iton. On hearing of it Zebeler started 
at once for Cairo in order either to dissuade 
the Khedive or to buy off Gordon; but all 
to no purpose, for he was seized and im- 
prisoned. War was thew declared against 
his chiefs, who had rebelled on hearing of 
their master’s capture, and whom it took 
two years to subdue. Zebeler is now a 
broken old man, his fortune dissipated, his 
family scattered, dependent upon his ene- 
mies, who for some years have doled out to 
him an allowance of $500 per month. He 
probably will never be permitted to return 
to his native land, where his ancestors lived 
for 800 years. Perhaps the fiery energy that 
lifted him above his fellows is not yet wholly 
quenched; and very likely he takes grim 
satisfaction in observing that in spite of the 
England and the Egypt he hates, the Upper 
Soudan is still given over to the Arabic 
slavers. The infamous traffic that assumed 
such enormous proportions under his foster- 
ing care has after all been only scotched, not 
killed. We have no better control over the 
slave region now than we had twelve years 
ago, and slave-dealers are just as numerous 


there as ever. Let us hope that order will 
soon succeed the present anarchy. 
* * * * * +. 
CIENCE has not as yet solved all the 
secrets of nature, a statement that may 

be illustrated very well by the announcement, 
recently made, of the discovery of miore 
than a dozen new elements by Kriiss and 
Wilson, names that are a sufficient guarantee 
of the truth of so surprising a declaration. 
Such is the startling result of the long, 
laborious, and exceptionally difficult re- 
searches on the nature of the rare earth con- 
tained in several sparsely distributed min- 
erals. A precise measurement of the wave 
lengths of the lines and bands in the absorp- 
tion spectra of the nitrates of the rare earths 
of several of their minerals has resulted in 
the surprising observation that only a par- 
ticular few of the lines, supposed by former 
observers to belong to the nitrate of any one 
metal, are present together in the absorption- 
spectra of certain minerals ; whereas, if the 
metal was undecompdsable, these lines could 
not but co-exist. Moreover the other lines 
absent in these minerals may be found in 


the nitrate spectra of other minerals. So ° 


the conclusion from the most exhaustive 
spectral measurements is inevitable that most 
of the so-called elements in these minerals 
are compound substances, the various in- 
gredients of which are present in some cases 
and absent in others ; further, the fractiona- 
tion of the nitrates has led to the partial 
separation of a large number of the com- 
ponents themselves. It is impossible to es- 
timate the possible results of such discoveries 
as these. They are certain to be very im- 
portant, for the more minute this kind of 
analysis becomes the more numerous are the 
possibilities opened up for the practical chem- 
ist, who tries to recombine these ultimate 
elements in a way that will serve some human 
purpose. Moreover, this is a convincing 
proof of the great utility of spectrum analy- 
sis as a means of scientific research. It has 
already shown us that the other planets are 
composed of the same material as our own. 
Who knows what it may yet do? 
* * * x * 7 * 
HERE has been a house built recently at 
Greenwich, Conn., very near Long 
Island Sound, by Mr. E. H. Johnston, Presi- 


dent of the Edison Electric Light Company, 
that is probably as remarkable in its way as 
any structure of modern times; and a des- 
cription of it is likely to surprise people 
whose limited knowledge of electrical physics 
has prevented them from learning what sing- 
ular results, practical and otherwise, may be 
accomplished by a skillful applic: ition of this 
most mysterious of nature’s forces to human 
needs. Most pains have probably been spent 
in lighting the place, for which fully five hun- 


dred’ incandescent lamps are used, part of 


them placed inside the house, part of them on 
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the verandas, and part of them scattered over 
the grounds, so that at night the effect for 
several miles around is brilliant and puzzling. 
Great ingenuity has been employed in the 
placing of the lamps in and about the build- 
ing so that the best illumination possible 
may be had with the least inartistic exposure 
of a lot of glass globes. For instance, the 
hall is lighted chiefly by eight lamps so con- 
cealed by stained glass that it is hard to say 
where the subdued glow really comes from. 
The fire-places in the same way are fitted up 
with stained glass imitation of live coals, light- 
ed up by electricity; while on the tennis 
ground the lights are placed in 1ron boxessunk 
to the level of the ground, so that the light 
is thrown upward and not in the eyes of the 
players. 
* * * * * * * 
UT electricity is not employed merely as 
a meaus of illumination ; it is put to a 
dozen other uses. It pumps the water from 
six wells upon the place, it opens the gates, 
it sends signals of various kinds through the 
house and grounds, it works an organ, it 
regulates the temperature in winter and 
summer, it curry-combs the horses, it runs 
and lights up a fountain, it makes the ice, 
and does other things too numerous to 
specify. The electricity used is drawn at 
will from a dynamo driven by a forty-horse 
power engine, or from a secondary battery 
of 120 cells giving ten-horse power of current 
for ten hours. Two No. to Edison dynamos 
are used. Next to the dynamo and battery, 
which is in a building connected with the 
barn, are the boiler rooms, which in addi- 
tion contain a fan driven by a Sprague 
electric motor. It is by means of this fan 
that the temperature is kept at 70° Fahr. 
pretty evenly all the year round. When- 
ever the thermostats placed throughout the 
rooms indicate, by ringing a bell, that the 
temperature has risen above 70°, air from 
the blower is forced through a conduit, in 
which pass the pipes which carry the water 
from the wells to the house. This water is 
always cool and sends the temperature of 
the air down to 65°. All through the me- 
chanical work is done with the neatness and 
thoroughness of a regular Edison station. 
* * * * * * 
HINA is at length taking steps to join the 


Li Hung Chang, the 


family of nations. 
Viceroy, has signed concessions to two Ameri- 
can citizens, permitting them to operate 
telephones throughout the Chinese Empire. 
They are also to have the privilege of estab- 
lishing banks. There are other indications 
that China has set aside her policy of isola- 
tion and will avail herself of the industrial 
inventions of science in Europe and America 
to develop her resources. This is a change 
of the utmost moment to the rest of the 
world, for China contains probably one-fourth 
of the human race. As a people they are 


‘outlying grounds. 


noted for their willingness to work and their 
economical habits. The Chinese Empire has 
vast undeveloped resources in the way of 
coal, iron, and valuable mines. When these 
are being developed not only will they add 
to the wealth of China, but they will enrich 
the commerce of the world. We ought to 
be benefited more that any other nation by 
this change of attitude ; for railroads will be 
needed as well as telegraphs and telephones, 
and we are the great railroad building nation 
of the world. The French philosopher, 
August Comte, said that if the Chinese ever 
came to believe in a God, they would become 
a menace to the Western World. They 
would, he said, then become warlike. Their 
numbers, aptitude to discipline, and fearless- 
ness of death, would put them in the van of 
martial nations. It is an ominous fact, by 
the way, that China now has a fleet of war 
vessels, far superior to any which the United 
States are likely to have for years to come. 
The fact will be recalled that races akin to 
the Chinese, coming from Central Asia, have 
shown great warlike prowess such as the 
Tartars, Turks, and Huns. But Comte’s 
commentators could never make out why a 
belief in a Supreme Being was calculated to 
make a peaceful nation warlike. 
* * * * * * * 
pene mee of wars, the French have de- 
termined to get rid of military bands as 
being an unnecessary expense, in view of the 
fact that fighting is now at long range. In 
wars of old, men fought hand to hand, and 
the strains of martial music inspired them 
with military ardor ; but the long range can- 
non and armes de precision compel fighting 
atadistance. The soldiers cav hardly see 
their antagonists. The fife and drum is still 
retained, but it is believed that all the armies 
of Europe will in time dispense with the 
military bands, which have heretofore been 
deemed essential to a grand army. 
* * * * * * * 
HEN railroads were first built in this 
country, they were rude affairs ; there 
was no idea of comfort or luxury. For a 


long period Europe was ahead of us, not 
only in swiftness of travel, but in the matter 
of comfortable depots and good coaches. ' 
Travelers abroad have noticed the care be- 
stowed, both upon the construction of the 
stations and upon the arrangement of the 
But we have forged to 
the front in the comfort and conveniences of 
railway travel as compared with the old 
world. Our trains are not as fast as those of 
Great Britain ; but our palace and vestibule 
cars surpass anything in Europe. Then of 
late years the leading companies have ap- 
pealed to the zesthetic tastes of their patrons, 
for their stations are now both comfortable 
and ornamental, while the adjacent grounds 
are laid out artistically and embellished with 
shrubs and flowers. People who have re- 
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cently traveled upon the Pennsylvania, Fort 
Wayne, Cleveland & Pittsburg roads speak 
enthusiastically of the surroundings of all 
the principal depots. Several of the trunk 
lines employ landscape gardeners who are 
kept constantly employed beautifying not 
only the grounds adjacent to the depots, 
but the grounds on each side of the tracks. 
To the Pullman Palace Car Company belongs 
the credit of being one of the first to show 
that a manufacturing town could be built 
and conducted on artistic principles. They 
showed that beauty could be made to pay, 
and this lesson seems to have taken to heart 
by several of the leading trunk lines of the 


country. 


* * * * * * * 


HE man of the future, according to some 
theorists, will be not only without hair, 
but without teeth also. His food will be sup- 
plied chemically, will be in the form of a 
broth, or liquid\ywhich will not require mas- 
tication. Such is not, however, the impress- 
ion of Dr. William J. Younger, of San Fran- 
cisco, for he claims to have discovered a 
means of implanting teeth. That is to say 
he can take an old detached tooth and fix it 
up and insert it in any vacancy in the gums 
in such a way that it will grow and become 
almost as useful as a natural tooth. Sound 
teeth are to be inserted in place of the lost 
ones, while diseased teeth can be removed, 
cleaned and replaced. An operation, re- 
cently performed in Washington, has been 
described as follows: “ Dr. Younger takes a 
sound tooth, corresponding in space to the 
hole left by the missing tooth, ligates the 
gum, and drills a cavity into which he places 
the tooth, and then ligates it to another 
tooth to retain in the position.” 
* * * * * * * * * 


N° branch of medical science is now prose- 
cuted more diligently than the study of 
the origin and propagation of those diseases 
which are characterized by the presence of 
minute germs, known by the generic name 
of bacteria, which include as species, mzicro- 
cocct, or little round germs, spirel/a, or spirals, 


and dacilli, or rods. It has long been con- 
jectured that it was these germs that caused 
all infectious diseases, but the full demon- 
stration of this theory is an achievement of 
but to-day. Not longer ago than October, 
1886, the writer of this article heard Dr. D. 
E. Salmon, eminent as a bacteriologist, read 
a paper at Toronto before the American 
Public Health Association, in which he de- 
tailed experiments with hog cholera, going 
to show that this disease was communicated 
by the sterilized liquor which had contained 
bacteria, rather than by the living bacteria 
themselves. 

The drift of public opinion, however, has 
for some time been setting very strongly the 
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other way. At the Pittsburg meeting of the 
American Society of Microscopists, Prof. 
T. J. Burrill, of Champaign, Ill., than whom 
the country has no abler bacteriologist, de- 
clared that there was no longer any room to 
doubt that bacteria are true causes, and not 
mere concomitants of disease. 

In further corroboration of this statement 
he read a paper on the bacterium which 
affects broom corn and sorghum. Repeated 
experiments showed that this bacterium al- 
ways affected the healthy leaf of these plants 
when applied either to the upper or to the un- 
der side. The experiments consisted of 
brushing the leaf with liquor containing 
these bacteria. In many cases the leaf was 
divided into sections, and the bacteria ap- 
plied to alternate sections. The effect was 
a redness wherever it touched, beginning 
after about forty-eight hours, at the stomata 
or pores of the leaf, and extending till the 
whole infected area was covered with that 
red blotch so well known, because often seen 
upon brooms. On the other hand, experi- 
ments were made of applying the sterilized 
liquor, that is, the liquor which contained 
bacteria, which had been killed by heat. 
This liquor never once caused a case of tue 
disease. Thus it appears that the true cause 
is the living germ. 

The red color is due to the chemical 
change which the plant’s cells undergo by 
contact with the secretions of the bacteria, 
which are themselves colorless. The study 
of germ diseases in the vegetable kingdom 
has had but few votaries thus far. The only 
important previous contribution to the sub- 
ject, so far as I now recollect, was Professor 
Arthur’s investigation of pear-blight, read 


before the American Association for the Ad- ' 


vancement of Science, at the Buffalo meet- 
ing, in 1886. Important results are to be ex: 
pected from this line of research. Inasmuch 
as vegetables have a nervous system, the 
effect of bacteria can be studied with much 
less complication than in case of animals. 
Prof. Burrill made cultures of these bac- 
teria in various culture media, yet the suc- 
cessive generations retained the power of 
causing blight to broom corn and sorghum. 
Fortunately, other common grain is rot 
affected by these germs. : 
is found in rotation of crops, and in burning 
the infected stalks so far as practicable. The 
annual loss in these small crops from this 
one disease is not less than half a million 
dollars in this country alone. There ap- 
peared to be a consensus of opinion among 
microscopists at the annual session in favor 
of devoting more and more attention to the 
study of bacteria with the microscope with- 
out awaiting the slow process of culture 1 
the culture tubes. With the increasing 
power and clearness of modern instruments 
this is daily becoming easier, and increasing 
knowledge of the cause of disease already 


gives an impetus to skill in curing, but espe- 


cially in preventing it. 





Hence a remedy » 
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FRENCH WALKING COSTUME. 
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The Fashions. 





Prospects for the Coming Season—City 
Toilettes—Country House Visiting. 
The signs of the present year point to an 
early and cold winter, it is said, but also to 
oie of the most brilliant seasons on record. 
The growth of wealth in this country is enorm- 
ous, and the advance in the material tide 
of prosperity is in equal proportions. The 
young cities all over this country, which yes- 
terday were collections of wooden boxes, 
without finished roads or architectural beauty, 
are to-day models of beauty in brick and 
stone, with smooth avenues and boulevards 
lighted by electricity, and kept with park- 
like order and regularity. 
The older cities, like New York, suffer by 
comparison, for they have so much to undo, 
and in the rapid growth of business the old 
landmarks and beauty spots are sacrificed 
before the new order has developed anything 
worthy to take its place. This is especially 
true at present of Fifth Avenue. This noble 
thoroughfare, with its length and breadth 
and magnificent perspective, lined with as 
fine private residences as are to be found in 
the world, has been gradually encroached 
upon, until its symmetry is destroyed ; and it 
is perforated with business structures, some 
of them made over from private dwellings, 
others built in varying degrees of size and in 
elegance, and wedged in between mansions 
of imperial beauty and dimensions. In spite 
of this so many beautiful and regal resi- 
dences are being built ; so far and still so far 
are the arms and antennu of the city out- 
Spreading, that it is bound to become one of 





A Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social kvents. 





the handsomest as well as one of the richest 
cities of the world. But it sadly needs what 
a writer recently suggested, an architectural 
critic and censor, corresponding to one em- 
ployed by the city of Edinburgh, to whom 
all plans for buildings must be submitted, 
which would heighten or mar the architect- 
ural beauty and order of the city. 

In the meantime theatres have all opened, 
a grand season of entertainments, theatrical 
and musical, is in prospect, and though the 
autumn, the time for country-house visiting, 
and many of the fashionable leaders are re- 
ceiving or are guests at Tuxedo, Lenox, and 
the charming places on the Hudson; yet the 
grand drive at Central Park is full daily of 
its infinite variety of fine turn-outs, and 
Fifth Avenue shows the same perpetual 
scene of brilliant and varied activity. Prob- 
ably no other thoroughfare or fashionable 
drive in the world shows a human stream of 
so cosmopolitan a character. 
changing panorama, all nationalities are rep- 


In this ever- 


resented ; for America is becoming an attrac- 
tive resort of the European tourist, who find 
in New York the greatest permanent re- 
sources and attractions, and always a colony 
of their own countrymen, wherever their 
home may be. 

The beauty of American women has long 
been the theme of praise abroad ; but it has 
added of late vears the fullness and symmetry 
which were formerly lacking and which 
have been gained by a freer out-door life, the 
finest and most abundant dietary in the world, 
and added care of the person. The youny 
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of form, even of men. Oscar Wilde, whose 
dress was the subject and butt of ridicule a 
few years since, would now find a thousand 
counter-parts not only among tricyclists and 
tennis players, butin the every-day horseback 
riders on Fifth Avenue and in Central Park, 
A suit of velvet corduroy, which fits like 
a skin, and boots to the knee, perfectly 
shaped to the leg, is the stylish dress worm 
by gentlemen riders, while the carriage dress 
for ladies, though sometimes more or less 
concealed by a loose wrap, is equally adapted 
to show, and heighten every graceful line and 
motion of the human form. 

The capacity of dress for this purpose has 
been greatly increased by the improvement 
in form, fineness, and elasticity of underwear 
and the adaptation of silk, more popularly to 
these uses. The combination garments of 
knitted silk are the most luxurious things in 
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Lady’s Knitted Lace Boa. 
(See description in Work Department.) 








race of American men and women are, 
as a rule, magnificent specimens of 
physical perfection and development. 
Their athletic exercises, their out-door 
sports, the finer living, the adoption 
of the English daily ‘‘tubbing’’ and 
rubbing, all tends to the enhancement 
and development of beauty, and with 
the modern rich and educated or trav- 
elled of both sexes, attention to the 
body, and the care of the skin, the 
hair, the nails, the cultivation of sup- 
pleness in the joints, ‘has been reduced 
-to ascience. Milk, sulphur and elec- 
tric baths are resorted to; massage 
treatment and tri-weekly visits from 
the nail beautifier and the chiropodist ; 
but above all things ‘“‘emotions”’ must 
be guarded against by those who 
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would be beautiful forever. CTE TAY» 
The dress of the present day dis- 
plays to the utmost advantage beauty Double-Breasted Bodice. 
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the world, absolutely perfect in fit, yet yield- 
ing to every motion. The soft knitted wools 
ge hardly inferior in ease and elasticity, while 
the single layers spread over the surface of 
the body offers no inequalities to obstruct the 
perfect fit of the outer garments. The travel- 
fing dresses worn for autumn visiting are 
generally of tweed or cheviot cloth, in all 
wool of darker tones than have been worn 
during the summer, and are often accom- 
panied by wash leather vests, which match 
the gloves. Stylish morning dresses for 
girls are of striped zephyr cloths, cream and 
red, red and blue, or red and green, with 
large sleeves and cuffs and belts of the solid 
color, Older ladies wear at breakfast a 
gwn of fine wool, cashmere or chuddah 
doth in currant red, cream, gobelin blue or 
gay, trimmed with braiding, with bands of 
India stripe or oriental embroidery. 

Boating dresses are of straight, plaited 
wol, faced with leather and accompanied 
by Norfolk jacket with leather belt. The 
hat is a wide brimmed soft felt, which can 
be turned down or up, or any way to suit 
emergencies, and its only trimming and finish 
consist of a band and binding of galloon, 
ad an interior band of leather. 

Dinner dresses as yet present no features of 
importance. Silks, square, and V-shaped, 
timmed with lace, and passementeries, and 
particularly black lace dresses, which, as they 
ae made over silk, have some warmth, are 
inthe majority, although there are excep- 
tions in some very stylish novelties brought 
wer from Paris by ladies who arrived in 
time for a little autumn pleasuring. Among 
these designs was one of fawn-colored can- 
vas, starred with yellow daisies, with brown 
tntres, which was gathered over yellow silk 
ad formed the under skirt. Above this was 
tlong redingote of brown striped uncut velvet 
ind silk, lined with soft dull yellow twilled 
atin, and held together at throat and waist 
ty wrought old gold clasps, in the reniais- 
‘nce style. The full front formed a vest as 
vellas the front to the skirt. The sleeves 
Were open upon the front side, and held 
together over a fullness like that of the skirt 
by small clasps of the same design as those 
Which fastened the coat. A very rich ruby 
dress was ornamented with panels of velvet, 
omamented with exquisite embroidery, vest 
of the same and outstanding collar of 
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embroidered lace. Charming dresses worn by 
young girls were of white cloth, piped with 
gobelin blue velvet, sailor hat white and pip- 
ed to match. JENNY JUNE. 
sialon 


WHAT ONE WOMAN THINKS ABOUT 
DRESS. 


CO77OR years women have looked like re- 
&. prints from one fashion plate. It is 
>) with great relief and pleasure that we 

greet the woman who, in adopting an 
original style, makes one step towards that 
reformation in feminine apparel so greatly 
needed. 

The reformers blame the dress-makers for 
thrusting special fashions upon us which fills 
their purse, while we, the poor sufferers, 
have not even comfort as a recompense for our 
outlay. These women supply a demand, and 
would turn just as contentedly to the artistic 
and suitable gown if the tide bore in that di- 
rection—but it don’t. 

The great question in the matter is, Do 
you dress to please yourself or other women ? 
You certainly do not dress to please the men 
of your family, or you would lay aside bus- 
tles and high hats, and substitute tapes and 
buttons for pins. 

There are those who, through ignorance or 
envy, will ridicule any attempt to improve 
the popular style of dress. Women fear rid- 
icule more than all else; and it is this which 
prevents many from adopting or even in- 
quiring into the improvements of the day. 
There is at present a tremendous current 
bearing in this direction, which must in time 
show good results. 

Everything is made easy to those who take 
up an already successful and thoroughly tried 
scheme, whether in this or any other line; 
but it is the originator, and pioneer, who is 
to be applauded, no matter if his or her at- 
tempt prove a failure. We can only admire 
the efforts made to bring comfort to weary 
women, who add to their burdens the strug- 
gle of competition with Flora McFlimsey, 
because Mrs. Brown or Smith do likewise. 
Yet dress has its claims. Every lady should 
make a toilette for dinner, no matter how 
simple ; it is due to her own self-respect that 
a change should be made. The dinner dress 
may be made with short skirt, although a 
small train adds grace to the lines of the figure. 
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The highest style will be long clinging woolen head covering, easily removed. When 
draperies. They even hint at the introduc- he suggests cab or hansom, scorn the idea, 
tion of the Greek dress ; of course in a mod- jump intoa car, ina few minutes you will 
ified form. All soft woolen materials will.be have arrived at your destination, contented 
used on account of their adaptability to this in theknowledge that you have been inde. 
pendent, saved cab 
hire, which is no small 
economy in this ex- 
pensive age, and lastly, 
pleased your husband, 
etc. 

It is best to remove 
your hat while in the 
theatre, concert hall, 
etc., for many reasons, 
Your head will be 
much cooler and you 
will not be so likely to 
return home with a 
headache. You should 
no more think of keep- 
ing your hat on in a 
heated room, than 
your sealskin or any 
wrap you may have 
on. The feminine head 
looks better uncov- 
ered while in a room. 
Still if you prefer to 
retain your hat, have 
one expressly for this 
use. Let it be low- 
crowned and small of 
brim. Made of light 
net or lace it will be 
becoming and soften- 
ing against the face. 

On the Continent, in 
Germany, the ladies 
go to theatre, opera 
and concert in their 
home dress. They 


Style. 

Do not trim your 
new gowns with ruf- 
files, flounces, etc. 
They are passé, and 
are only serviceable 
for reorganized dresses, 
and not suitable for 
long drapery which 
should be classical in 
its severity. 

A long cloak, which 
will cover you from 
head to foot, made of 
cloth or silk if you pre- 
fer, is a most conven- 
ient garment to pos- 
sess. A fur-lined cir- 
cular for winter use 
may be purchased very 
reasonably at almost 
any of our first-class 
shops. 

Last winter during 
the war of hat vs. no 
hat, it was offered as 
an objection, that in 
order to leave the hat 
aside in the theatre, it 
was obligatory to be in 
full or demi toilette as 
the English do. This 
necessitates taking a 
cab, which cannot be 
generally afforded, nor 
is there need of doing 
so. On theother side, 
it is not considered never wear hats. They 
good Jorm to ride in in figured wool delaine, or striped flannel, with x0 often and enj oF 
a “tram’’ or ‘“‘bus,’’ plaited front and back, and border of India cash- themselves thorough- 
but with us there is mere, oriental brocade, or open Irish embroidery, ly, because they go 
no such ridiculous rea- Sleeves Slightly fulled in to the cuffs. with that intention. 
son; our car routes are so located that we A lady always dresses quietly and in a gown 
can get to any place of amusement with suitable to the p/ace and occasion. 
little or no inconvenience. Look over your last year’s stock. See if 

If your husband, father or brother wishes you can not find something worth renovat- 
to give you a little treat—why pin your ing. You will need one new best dress for 
skirt up with a couple of large safety pins— walking, calling, etc. Last year’s best gown 
puton your long coat anda lace scarf or doing service for this year’s hack. Let your 





Morning Dress 
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gew dress be plain but well made. If cloth, 
mount it ona silk foundation, which can be 
hought very cheaply. It seems extravagant 
first, but by sacrificing some unnecessary 
timming you will be able to manage. This 
wll make the weight of your skirt lighter 
by a pound. 

Your greatest effort should be towards 
your ‘‘house dress.’ You must not go 
around in a careless spotty dress, thinking it 
“good enough for home.”? ‘The day for that 
ispast, gone with curl papers. 

It you do not like a wrapper you can have 
apretty matiné or jacket, which, if you are 
economically inclined, may be made from 
ay old dress, not torn or soiled, which has 
done its duty. 

Awhite flannel or cashmere wrapper is 
uever as serviceable as silk. It soils quickly, 
particularly after it has been cleaned, and 
lses its beauty with its freshness. Soft 
India silk, either white or black, makes a 
charming wrapper, or as they are now called 


tea gown. L. NICHOLSON HOWE. 
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PRETTY STYLES FOR GIRLS. 





( oe ELLA,”’ asked niece Louise the 
CH, other day, ‘‘did you think much 
“>” about your clothes when you were 

a girl like me?’’ Now here was a 
fine opening for a word of admonition as to 
the unimportance of mere raiment, and the 
advisability of concentrating the mind on 
me’s studies, during school life. But alas! 
the opportunity had to pass, unimproved, 
fra strict regard for truth compelled me to 
amit that I always did like my clothes, and 
tarly developed an extreme love for all man- 
ur of pretty things. ‘‘But oh, Louise!” 

Isaid; ‘if you could only see now the 

gowns and hats and other things which 

your mother and I considered pretty, when 
we were your age, how you would laugh! 

Imagine a girl but little older than yourself 

arayed in a dark woolen dress, made ex- 

atly like a grown woman’s, with a tight 
fitting round waist buttoned down the front, 
ad belted with a narrow silk band. No 
timming anywhere except on the bottom 
of the sleeve, which narrowed down and 
hooked closely around the wrist. The plain, 
full skirt fell to the top of the boots and, 
fortunately, quite concealed the ngly Nhite 
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stockings. Contrast such a gown with that 
neat little school dress we saw to-day—dark 
brown tricot, with full vest, cuffs, and plaits 
set on each side of the front breadth, of solid 
chécks in brown and scarlet. With a soft 
felt hat, either brown or scarlet, of the new 
‘racket’ shape, with a silk cord knotted 
about the crown ; and along Newmarket of 
rough plaid goods, some little maid like you 
will be so trim and stylish that she will be 
a pleasant sight to all who meet her. And 
for her younger sister, who naturally will 
not be so tall or so large, there is a Gretchen 
dress of dark blue, with plaited skirt on 
which are perpendicular bands of black 
Hercules braid. The quaint peasant-like 
waist is also laid in plaits, with black rib- 
bons laced over the centre one, to simulate 
a vest. The same style of dress, made 
in golden brown corduroy, which mater- 
ial is extremely handsome this season, 
has the lacing of a brighter brown satin 
ribbon.” 

Here Louise seemed to rather lose her 
interest in a subject which seemed to be- 
come rather general than personal, and so 
she betook herself to her lessons, and 
left me to think of other attractive garments 
recently seen, and of their great improve- 
ment over the fashions of my youth. How 
charming is that same brown corduroy when 
made into a costume for a girl of fourteen 
or fifteen. It is cut very like an adult’s 
gown, with plain skirt, long full drapery, 
and a jaunty habit basque with plaits in the 
back. A bow and long ends of satin ribbon 
are on one side of the overskirt. Other 
dresses are of irregular, broken plaids of 
mixed effect, with here and there a line of 
bright color to light up the dark shades. 
Black, blue, browns and fawns, green, and 
touches of sulphur, red, and gold are all 
seen in these goods. A handsome, tailorish 
gown is of dark blue broadcloth, with? arrow 
side panels and the basque braide in a 
graceful pattern, in black. The braia which 
was narrow was stitched on the edge so 
that it stood out in relief from the surface 
of the cloth. 

All these dresses are of course incomplete 
without a wrap. The popular shape for this 
seems to be a variation of the Newmarket— 
that is, a gathered or plaited skirt is joined 
on to a close fitting coat back, under a belt 
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whose ends lap by in the middle. The fronts 
are either in loose jacket shape, opening 
over a close vest, or are tight fitting and 
belted in at the waist. Fancy small checks 
are in vogue. One of these has black squares 
with brown dots on them, alternating with 
gray ones speckled with red. There are 
loose jacket fronts, and a collar, cuffs, and 
wide belt of a peculiar blue-gray velvet give 
a rich look to the garment, which is an 
imported one. A brown coat has a pattern 
of large solid blocks divided by stripes of 
cream color. The collar and cuffs are of 
seal plush, the skirt is a full, gathered one, 
and there is an ~ 
odd girdle of ox- 
ydized spiral 
wire, which 
shows a variety 
of metallic hues 
in the sunlight. 
Many of these 
garments have 
pointed hoods 
lined with gay 
striped surah. 
One of fawn and 
cream checks 
with lines of old 
pink has the 
hood lined with 
fawn color strip- 
ed with rose and 
blue; and the 
buttons are cov- 
ered with the 
woolen material 
and set in silver 
lines. Another, 
a stylish broken 
plaid, is a com- 
bination of 
brown, white 
and blue, illuminated with lines of gold. 
This is made with a cape, and the belt is 
a wide gimp of gold and silver tinsel. 
More subdued in coloring, and very har- 
monious, is a solid checked material in 
brown and fawn, with a gathered skirt, 
a hood lined with brown silk, and a belt, 
pocket flaps and under sleeves of seal plush. 
These latter are revealed between the stuff 
sleeves which are apparently unbuttoned on 
the outer seam. The buttons are particu- 
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larly pretty, being of smoked pearl, which 
has a tint of every imaginable color gleam. 
ing from its smooth surface. 

All the foregoing are to be seen at Best's 
to whom thanks for information. 

ELEANOR CORBET, 
~~ ~en 
Review of Fashions. 

GROHE most important features of the 
AAC) autumn fashions are the pronounced 
% >* character of the sleeves, the perfect 
fit of the bodice, the graceful arrangement 
of the draperies of the skirt, from which the 
large bustle has been banished, and the 
beauty of the 
improved wool- 
en materials, 
Rough surfaces 
have disappear- 
ed, and soft 
serges, fine tri- 
cots and diago- 
nals, dark chev- 
iots, shaded 
Scotch plaids 
and finished 
broadcloths 
have taken their 
place. The 
colors are rich 
and the combi- 
nations arrang- 
ed to bring out 
their beauty 
and at the same 
time preserve 4 
quiet harmony 
of tone demand- 
ed by cultivated 
taste. Great lat- 
itude is afforded 
in the selection 
both of fabric 
and design. Yet there is no longer that 
heterogeneous massing of one fabric upot 
another, or different kinds of trimming upot 
one material, which formerly spoiled the best 
effects. When plain and plaid woolens are 
combined, one is used as trimming. If the 
dress is composed of plaid only, solid vel 
vet may, be used as trimming. 

Cloth may be braided or made up plain 
and trimmed with fur; but they do not now 
show one in addition to the other, unless 
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the latter is used as a narrow border and 
in small quantities. Basques are still short, 
though not so short in wool as when made 
for dress purposes ; the drapery is long, and 
the cloth of the season seems to have been 
prepared with special reference to the size 
of the dress sleeve; for it holds it without 
crowding, and is gathered into a cuff at the 
wrist for necessary warmth. 

The new cloak, the Raglan, has at once 
become popular. It is long, fitted in at the 
back and made in dark striped cloth, with 
mounting of solid velvet, and metal or carved 
wooded clasps at throat and waist. 

The ulster coat of last season has not, 
however, been entirely displaced. Large 
sleeves are not adopted by the best tailors, 
or for fine cloth material suits. The 
ulster coat of dark soft beaver which needs 
no lining, only facings of twilled silk, and has 
always a stylish appearance, is very much 
preferred by many ladies to the more informal 
and undress Raglan. The best form of the 
ulster shows revers of the cloth, turned back 
from the front, and a narrow under-front of 
plush, velvet or astrachan, which buttons 
down the entire length, and is used also for 
the high collar and cuffs. To myke a walk- 
ing suit complete, the muff should match this 
finish, and the felt hat or bonnet trimmed 
of the same, with the addition of a little 
plume of ostrich feathers. 

Combinations of moiré with satin and fine 
jet are very much used for elegant dinner 
dresses and also for reception costumes, 
accompanied by transparent bonnets of beads, 
lined with the satin and trimmed with upright 
moiré bows and birds or wings mounted on 
stiff net and made entirely of the jets. These 
ideas are effectively carried out in all black 
ordark and steel gray. But perhaps the 
most striking of these designs is the combi- 
nation of black with ruby, the color used 
either as an undertone or for combination 
timmings. 

Some of the finest imported costumes show 
panels or parts of fine cloth enriched with 
exquisite embroidery, and combined with 
velvet or silk and velvet, in the production 
of the complete suit, including the bonnet. 
The embroidered material is used to form 
panels for the skirt, the vest or plastron for 
the bodice and the crown of the bonnet, the 
soft brim of which is of velvet. The arrange- 
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ment of the draperies varies with the taste 
of the modiste, but the velvet usually forms 
only the facings and one of the plaitings for 
the bottom of the skirt. 

Flounces are again making their appear- 
ance, but they are not used for the finest in- 
door dresses, most of which are made with 
artistic sleeves, plaited trains and open or 
square-cut bodice, draped with lace or gauze. 

A great impetus has been given to em- 
broidery by intercourse with India and the 
Chinese. Perhaps the most beautiful and 
artistic of all the rich costumes are those of 
black or white embroidered Canton crépe, a 
few of which have been imported, and the 
elegant toilets made up with pieces of rich 
Persian or Indian embroidery as trimming. 

The movement in color is shown by the 
total exclusion of all dead white materials 
and laces from fashionable dressmaking. 
New morning wrappers of colored cashmere 
are finished with flat borders of colored braid, 
embroidery or small figured brocade, instead 
of the flat white point and Irish lace which 
were universal within a very few years. 

Poplins are revived abroad, but it is doubt- 
ful if they obtain vogue inthis country. The 
Bengalines, which are also mixtures of silk 
and wool, have never obtained popularity 
here, the price being even higher than that 
of low grade silks, and the fabric not equal, 
in the American estimation, to those of pure 
rich silk, which costs very little more. 








~<or 
The Dress Reform Movement Abroad. 


i HERE are many reasons why areform in 
pS dress should be more needed as well as 

more practicable than formerly. It is 
more necessary, because the diversities of cos- 
tume—the national peasant dresses, which 
were so pretty and at thesame time so conven- 
ient—have died out and have been replaced by 
a uniformity of dress prevailing more or less 
over the civilized ot The fashions dictated 
in Paris and London are accepted much 
beyond the limits of the French and English 
tongue, and distant Japan is now illustrating 
her acceptance of western customs by the 
adoption of western women’s dress. Only a 
hundred years ago a lady of rank might attire 
herself as absurdly as she liked, but the dairy 
woman and work-girl did not imitate her. The 
leveling up of rank is fast obliterating out 
these distinctions among others, and if a 
duchess adopts a dress which impedes her 
breathing, drags in the dust, and is too heavy 
to allow of her taking necessary exercise, the 
shop woman who serves her over the counter 
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must adopt it too. Ifa light sensible dress is 
again to be popularized, it must emanate from 
the educated classes. Fortunately it is easier 
to make a reformation now than formerly : in 
the first place, because women know a little 
more of hygiene and begin to have a con- 
sciousness that tight lacing, high heels and 
dragging skirts are wrong; and secondly, 
because a larger proportion of educated 
women are leading active independent lives, 
for which a dress that allows of free move- 
ment and guards the wearer from exposure 
to inclemency of weather is indispensable. 

The progress of the Dress Reform move- 
ment in England is tolerably well-known, 
but we have something still to learn from the 
sensible and energetic 
methods by which a 
similar reform is car- 
ried on in the three 
sister kingdoms of 
‘‘candinavia. There 
ave many reasons why 
the movement should 
meet with favor there, 
partly because the sev- 
erity of the winter 
necessitates warm 
equable coverings for 
the body, and partly 
that the general sim- 
plicity of customs 
causes the ladies to 
spend the summer 
vacation in walking 
tours, or farm-house 
occupations where a 
free and loose dress is 
necessary to comfort. 

Stockholm is the 
centre of the Dress 
Reform movement. 
An association was 
formed there two years 
ago with the object of 
discovering, and then 
popularizing, a dress 
fully in accordance 
with health. The 
members pledge them- 
selves to further this 
object, but without 
binding themselves to wear any paitic- 
ular kind of dress. It is not limited to 
any rank, but hopes to improve the dress, 
particularly the underclothing, of all classes 
of women alike. The subscription is only 
a krona, or 1s. 144d., and with these small 
means lectures are given and pamphlets 
written and circulated. 

The beginning of the movement was the 
translation of an American book on dress 
reform in the Christmas of 1885, which was 
half composed of the opinions of physicians 
on the evil effects of the present dress. The 
writer pointed out the difficulty that solitary 
women would experience in setting a new 
fashion, and proposed an association as the 
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best means of inaugurating a reform. Pro. 
fessor Wallis gave the first lecture in the Ve- 
tanskapsakademi (Academy of Knowledge) 
on March 29, 1886; an association of 24 
ladies was formed on the spot. The number 
of members increased fast, and the first gen- 
eral meeting of the society was held April 21. 
The officers were appointed: Mrs. Bohman 
as President; Mrs. Balme, Vice-President; 
Miss Sydow, Secretary for Swedish and Eng- 
lish correspondence ; Mrs. Boklund for Ger- 
man correspondence. This plan of estab- 
lishing foreign correspondence at once put 
the association in touch with similar societies 
in other countries. From this time till the 
mouth of October, the committee discussed, 
planned, and made 
trial of various dresses, 
and the models most 
approved were exhib- 
ited in the Swedish Art 
Exhbiition. Three 
ladies were occupied 
in showing and ex- 
plaining the models, 
and 100 patterns were 
sold. The dresses were 
then taken to the Car- 
olina Institute’s Hy- 
gienic Museum, which 
has just been finished, 
where they can be seen 
by everybody and spe- 
cially studied by med- 
ical students. 

The society about 
this time offered a prize 
for the best hygienic 
boot, and nine shoe- 
makers competed, with 
the result that very 
satisfactory articles 
were sent to the Art 
Exhibition. 

During the summer 
Miss Taustr6m took a 
number of patterns to 
Finland, where she 
aroused great interest 
in the dress reform. 
The Finnish Women’s 
Union entered into 
correspondence with the -Swedish Society, 
and exchanged patterns. Smaller exhibitions 
were also held at Norrk6ping and Lund in 
Sweden, and branches of the Society were 
formed. The Gotenborg ladies next took up 
the question. The winter was chiefly occu- 
pied in the consideration of healthy clothing 
for children, and a model was approved and 
also exhibited. In January a proposal .was 
received from Dietrichson, of Norway, to 
repeat his lecture on ‘‘ Mothers and Dress 
Reform,” which he had given already in 
Christiana. He gave three admirable lectures 
in Stockholm, and has since then lectured in 
various towns in Sweden. Nothing has beeu 
more remarkable in this movement than the 
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friendly attitude assumed towards it by doc- 
tors and professors. Not only Professor 
Dietrichson, but Professors Heyman and 
Wallis have helped it forward in many ways. 
The Patriotic Society subscribed 200 kronas 
and offered help in preparing duplicates of 
models ; the school children’s dresses have 
been exhibited in many normal schools and 
teachers’ institutes, and have been examined 
with great interest by teachers and pupils, as 
well as by the parents of the latter. The 
press has generally shown itself very favor- 
able to the movement. The Friend of Health, 
as well as many other Swedish papers, pub- 
lished Miss Doctor Widerstrom’s lecture, and 
the Finnish Mew Press and Helsingfors 
daily paper. Finally, the A/tondlad, the 
most important Liberal paper in Stockholm, 
lends them its powerful assistance, Madame 
Hierta Retzius, the wife and assistant of the 
editor, being one of the chief supporters of 
the Society. 

The dress it advocates is very similar to 
that approved of in England. The under- 
clothing for a child is of knitted cotton, or 
more usually cotton cloth, and consists of 
drawers and shirt. The drawers button below 
the knee. There is an elastic at the knee to 
allow of freedom of movement. The shirt is 
high necked and has long sleeves. A flannel 
bodice with several rows of buttons at the 
edge is worn over this; the lowest row of 
buttons support the stocking supporters; 
the next is occupied by a pair of knicker- 
hockers of the same stuff as the dress, and 
these in winter are of thick stuff warmly 
lined. The outer dress is a skirt with a pocket 
on each side, and an (so called) English sea- 
man’s jacket; the jacket is buttoned on to 
the flannel bodice and the shirt on the jacket, 
so that during the hour of school gymnastics 
the girls can take off the skirt easily. The 
stockings and boots also are hygienic. The 
dress for grown women is very like the reform 
dress already known in England. The ne- 
-cessity for avoiding wight in dress is always 
strongly insisted on by the Swedish ladies. 
Drawings of these clothes have been made 
and sent to all the giris’ schools in Sweden, 
together with a circular asking the teachers 
to try to sell these drawings to the girls, who 
can easily cut out their own clothes from 
them. A set of patterns is also now travel- 
ling from town to town for exhibition. 

Another method of making the object of 
the Society known has been, according to a 
letter from Miss Sydow to the English Dress 
Reform Association, the circulation of a letter 
to all the doctors in Sweden, who number 
S00, asking them, if they approved of the re- 
form, to recommend the patterns to all their 
patients and to help in other ways in making 
its principles known. The Society is now 
distributing a letter inviting membership to 
all medical people, school teachers, and 
ladies all over Sweden. It has already pub- 
lished, besides the patterns, six or seven leaf- 
lets'and pamphlets, two of these being a 
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lecture by Miss Palmgvist, a teacher in a 

large school, and a lecture by a lady doctor, 

Miss K. Widerstrom. Besides these the lec- 

tures of Prof. Dietrichson are also published 

in a volume. 

In Denmark the Danish Women’s Society 
has taken up the question very warmly. Its 
organ, Avinden og Sam/fundet, recommends 
books and pamplets, and already lectures 
have been given in that country. The Nor- 
wegian Women’s Union is still more ener- 
getic. The sixth number of NVylaende 
describes a very pretty and commodius tourist 
dress, of which it publishes a sketch.— 7he 
Englishwoman’s Review. 

TENNIS DRESS. 

LADY writes to the London Queen: 
Therehas been a good deal of discus- 
sion lately upon this subject. I ama 

player, and playing as I do at tournaments, 
and for the love of the game, I think that 
tennis, now that ithas gained so great a pop- 
ularity, demands a suitable special dress as 
much as bathing or gymnastics do. 

As a means of solving the problem as to 
‘*What shall we wear for tennis?”’ I would 
suggest that a meeting should be held (say, 
in London) this autumn, for ladies only, 
when we could discuss the subject in all its 
details. My own idea is this: 

I. Flannel or silk combination garment 
(linen should never be worn). 

2. Pair of loose flannel or serge drawers, 
—- in at knee with elastic, or ordinary 

rilled garment. 

3. Full petticoat (flannel or serge) to knees. 

4. Pair of short riding corsets, either with 
elastic gussets at sides or laced with elastic. 
This latter way is a good plan. 

5. An ordinary corset cover or bodice if the 
weather be cold. 

6. Loose Norfolk blouse confined at waist 
by belt. 

7. Loose full skirt of some not too heavy 
material, falling several inches below knees. 
Too li zht a fabric ought not to be chosen, as 
in windy weather great inconveniene will be 
caused. 

8. Stockings to match dress ; tennis shoes. 

The foregoing costume would meet all 
requirements, and is thoroughly modest ; 
moreover, it does not depart violently from 
the accepted models. 

A LADY TENNIS PLAYER. 


Letter from aris. 


Autamn Fashions and Gayeties — Dress 
for Riding and for Town-wear—The 
New Colors, Styles and Fabrics. 

















PARIS, SEPT. 25, 1887. 
CSOHE first autumn month is always par- 


(9 ticularly full and interesting from the 
tourist point of view, and it seems to 
mea pity that so many Americans leave just as 
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Girl's Dress in Two Materials. 

its activity for Parisians begins. In September 
the purely autumnal styles make their appear- 
ance ; the shops are very gay ; the old, mixed, 
and shop-worn articles, which, alas! are 
often taken for Paris fashions, disappearing 
as if by magic, and their place taken by 
the freshest designs and fabrics. The fashion- 
able world, it is true, has not yet returned 
for the winter; but it has come in town from 
the sea-side, and is for a couple of weeks 
busy preparing for the round of visits at 
country houses, and the chateau entertain- 
ments, which occupy the autumn. 

Many of these entertainments are very 
curious and significant ; they celebrate birth- 
days, or an event in the life of the parish, 
where the estate of the entertainers is situ- 
ated. One of these given by a lady, on 
“Mary”? (Madonna) day, was an open-air 
festival. The tables were spread on the lawn, 
the grounds were embellished by innumer- 
able devices, and all the young Marys of the 
small village invited. This charming group 
wore white caps and aprons, flowers in their 
pretty bodices, and waited upon the distin- 
guished house party of the hostess, who is a 
sort of benefactress to them, and largely pro- 
vides for their dress and education. 


A more important and imposing entertain. 
ment was given for the celebration of the 
christening of a chime of bells presented to 
the parish church by the host. The ceremony, 
including the processional walk to the church 
from the chateau, the chanting and singing, 
closing with the peal of the bells, was very 
touching and impressive. All the young girls 
of the chateau party wore soft, white, or pale 
pink dresses, and pink or white flowers. 

But to return to the consideration of Au- 
tumn styles, it must be said that woolen 
material of fine, soft, yet solid texture are in 
the ascendent, and that Scotch plaids in dark 
tints and shades, with high lights or lines, are 
extremely well worn. The colors are princi- 
pally shades of gray, dead leaf brown, or 
dark green upon which are crossed lines of 
Pompeian red, gobelin blue or old yellow. 
Red is more a rage than ever, and is especi- 
ally favored in combination with green, or 
black, or both. There is little that is new in 
the style of making. The plaid is either 
trimmed with velvet in solid color, round the 
bottom, folded in with the plaits, and as 
braces, or it is combined with the plain ma- 
terials, the plaid forming the body-part of 
the dress, the plain drapery or facing to 
drapery turned up in washerwoman style, 
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and as gathered or plaited vest, to the short 
basque which still shows the habit effect over 
a very much reduced tournure. The finest 
of the new shades in color are not however 
displayed in light weight materials, but in 
doths which hold them better, and which are 
to compose the elegant walking costumes 
lateron. These tailor cloths are in rich shades 
of mordore, golden copper color, brown, 
Bordeaux red, chaudrou peau de Swede (tan 
shades), red leather color, and castor (beaver 
color). A yellow shade of moss, and dark 
heliotrope, are also in vogue, but the latter is 
very trying. Braiding in old silver, in knife 
patterns, which are equal to embroidery, and 
in fine lines, is the principal decoration of 
these beautiful cloths, which form parts of 
velvet and moire costumes, as well as whole 
tailor suits. There is a great revival of 
poplins, and of silk and wool materials, 
which are so useful for between dresses. The 
new poplins are finished so as to drape better 
than formerly and are fashionably combined 
with moire and velvet. Shot effects are com- 
ing in again, and are not confined to silks, 
but are seen in velvets, plushes, and the rich- 
est fabrics. In velvets, the thick red, yellow, 
or violet under-ground is of the high color, 
silk, or satin ; and the pile which covers it of 
dark brown, or black, bottle green, or prune. 
The effect is like some Venetian glass, the 
color only visible when seen in the light. 

The large sleeves are applied to these, and 
other heavy fabrics—all but cloths—and have 
elected a transformation. The sleeve is 
to be the important part of the dress this 
season, and galleries are being searched for 
ideas which will reproduce historic variation. 
Deep cuffs and collars of antique lace are 
being unearthed and trains will be necessary 
to give effect to the stateliness of fine old 
damasks and their accessories. 

I was invited lately to the inspection of 
costumes prepared for the hunting season, 
and in fact made to order for a noted horse- 
woman. I found the riding dress for ladies 
entirely changed, and far more sensible. 
The long skirt has been gotten rid of, also 
the heavy cloth trousers, and a neat, com- 
fortable costume has taken their place, at 
least for the hunt. The latest style of dress 
consists of a short, narrow skirt, faced inter- 
lorly with leather, Jersey fitting tights car- 
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supreme touch, into soft flexible ones of dark 
gray deer skin. A habit bodice with chamois 
vest, soft felt hat and gray chamois gloves 
complete the outfit. The high silk hat has 
been found totally unsuited to such violent 
exercise as the chasse demands. The dress, 
however, may be recommended wherever 
horse-back riding is a necessity or much 
practiced by women. 

If the boots are not obtainable, a simpler 
substitute consists of gaiters of cloth to 
match the habit, buttoned to the knee, 
the loose trousers falling over the band. 
The outer dress may be a short plaited skirt 
and Norfolk jacket, confined by a leather belt. 

Aprons worn by young ladies for pouring 
tea are of wide Chantilly, half a yard deep. 
This is made into a sort of flounce, gathered 
up on one side to the belt, with a huge clus- 
ter knot of black moire ribbon. Babettcs of 
the same pass over the shoulders and hold 
together a tiny front bib of gathered lace. 
A simpler style is made of Turkey red, 
embroidered in white cotton and-pale blue. 
Batiste is pretty with insertions of lace over 
colored moire. These aprons and similar 
fancies will be popular this winter for tables 
at fairs. 

A trousseau for arecent wedding exhibited 
a bridal dress of rich white satin, with long 
rounded train, the skirt and bodice draped 
with rose point. An evening gown was of 
pale eau de Nil satin, trimmed with oriental 
embroidery, the predominating colors being 
blue and terra-cotta, the open bodice draped 
with the same embroidery. A handsome 
dinner dress was of brocaded silk, on a cream 
ground; V-shaped bodice, with trimming of 
lace. An afternoon gown of gray cashmere, 
ornamented with panels of steel embroidery, 
the pointed bodice trimmed to correspond. 
Another walking costume consisted of a 
dark green redingote trimmed with bands 
of gold and steel embroidery, the under 
dress being of fawn cloth; a polonaise of 
soft brown vicuna, with petticoat of dark 
brown velvet. A tailor-made gown of red 
and green stripe, with hat and jacket to 
match. Another dress, of blue and red, 
trimmed with braiding, had braided waist- 
coat. The underwear was embroidered on 
the fine materials, and three petticoats of 
surah silk, trimmed with lace, were included 
in the outfit. VIOLA. 
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Raphael in his Studio. 
HE original of the picture under the 
above heading, given in the present 
number, was painted by Charles Fran- 
¢ois Jalabert, a French artist, born at Nimes in 
1189, andconsidered the greatest of his works. 
Itis a charming study ofthe “divine ’’ painter 
while engaged in the painting of the Sistine 
Madonna. This great work was considered 
Raphael’s masterpiece. It was originally 
painted for a procession standard, but was 
used afterwards as the chief altar-piece in 
the Sistine Chapel, until in 1753 it was pur- 
chased for the Dresden Gallery for 40,000 
Roman scudi. This picture was painted 
entirely by Raphael, and is considered the 
finest embodiment of his spirituality and 
transcendent genius, 
Jalabert has treated the subject with ex- 


traordinary judgment and delicacy. The 


grouping of tLe figures, the detail of cos- 
tume, the architecture and arrangement of 
the studio, the effect of light as it falls upon 
the figure of the model, and the students at 
work upon the unfinished picture upon the 
wall, are all admirably well conceived, while 
the dejected figure of the woman who is 
evidently the mother of the sweet-faced 
‘*Madonna,”’ and whose all seems to consist 
of the staff, bundle and water-bottle at her 
side, tells the story of how the “immortals” 
are gathered from the highways and byways 
of this world, and made to live forever by 
the stroke of the pen or the brush. 
7 — — 
Description of Front Page Fashions. 

N= WALKING JACKETS (Redfern’s). On a front 

page will be found a group of three ‘‘Red- 
fern jackets, in latest styles, issued by this well- 
known house. The first is of mahogany red cloth, 
of fine ‘‘ face”’ finish, over vest of white lamb’s wool. 
The finish consisting of pipings of red and white, with 
line of gold cord, and clasp ot old wrought metal 
with ruby head setting. The lining issilk shot with 
gold and peach tints. 

The central figure shows the most distinguished 
style of the season; it is the ladies’ ‘‘ dress coat.” 
This isa charming little garment made also in|full-, 
faced, or what is known as broad cloth ; with rolling 
collar faced with rich silk, and vest embroidered with 
gold upon white velveteen or ottoman silk. It is ex- 
quisitely made in fawn color, or Gobelin blue. 

The third design is also novel, and very stylish. It 
is of moss green cloth, faced with a single revers of fur 
or curled lamb’s wool, and with an edge of the same 
piping out from the collar and the cutaway skirt. 
The cuffs match the cut ofthe finish, and the material 
used should form the border to the hat. All the 
linings are of striped, or shot silk, or plush, and the 


buttons are made especially for the cloth. The 
beauty of cut and finish cannot be described. 


HE FRENCH WALKING COSTUME shows the stiff. 
ness which characterizes the walking costume of 
some of the best French houses. The costume is a 
cloak, which also forms the dress, only the edge of 
the latter being visible. It is composed of a new 
combination material in silk and wool, with velvet 
modus, and velvet yoke and lower sleeves. The 
plaited front and lower edge are of satin frangaise, 
The bonnet of felt, faced with velvet. 
| jaye AND RECEPTION DRESS. ‘These are 
very practical and useful for | mother and 
daughter. The reception dress is a combination of 
velvet and brocade; the velvet forming the basque 
and train ; the brocade the front of the skirt, which 
is caught up at the left side with a festooned trim- 
ming of beaded passmenterie. A vest of satin is 
crossed over in surplice style, and laid in folds upon 
the edge. Above this is a pointed chemisette of gold 
dotted crape with folds of alternate crape and satin 
forming the collar. The combination is very rich 
in mordore (golden brown) velvet, gold, brown and 
cream brocade, dull gold satin and white crape 
dotted with golden thread in embroidery stitch ; the 
tinsel not being rich enough. But of course the de- 
sign can be executed in much simpler materials. 

The walking coat is very simple, yet very effective. 
It isa Jersey fitting garment, made in elastic cloth, 
and ornamented with an appliqued trimming of 
plush, outlined with silk like a cord, forming elon- 
gated palm leaves. Much the same effect can be 
produced by braiding; or this trimming may be 
omitted altogether, and the fur bordering alone used. 
The cut, which is diagonal upon the front, is very 
graceful and becoming. There is sufficient fullness 
in the hollow plaiting at the back to give room to the 
moderate tournure. 

7. ‘(FRENCH AUTUMN HATS”’ are original styles 

from two famous French houses. The bonnet 
is made in two shades of moss green uncut velvet, 
ornamented with a twist of Persian embroidery, a 
paroquet, and shaded ostrich feathers. 

The hat is of soft dark gray felt, with gray and 
steel cord upon the edge. A trimming of velvet rib- 
bon and shaded wings, with dark gray ostrich 
feathers. . 
siege ROSE FAN is a charming French novelty. It 

consists of roses and foliage mounted on a trans- 
parent frame of wire, covered tightly with a silken 
thread. The sticks are gilded. It is an original 
Paris design, and may readily be copied by clever 
figures. 


Description of Colored Plate. 


UTUMN COSTUMES. These beautiful designs are 
from the celebrated house of Redfern’s Sons, 
London, Paris and New York, and were specially 
made for GopEY’s Lapy’s Book. ‘The colors are 60 
perfectly reproduced, and the arrangement of 
draperies so conspicuous for simple elegance that de- 
scription is not needed. The fine Gobelin blue cloth, 
with its embroidery upon the velvet, and silver fox 
trimming, is very charmingly contrasted with the 
richness of the bronze velvet, and its trimming of 
Labrador Sable. No illustration can do justice to the 
perfect cut, fit and finish of these exquisite costumes. 
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The Latest Millinery Fancies. 


MONG the decided novelties in elegant hats 
are those with the front brim shaped like the 
rounded back petal of a sweet pea blossom ; 

at the sides this brim tapers, and the ends are lost at 

the back of crown, which latter feature may be 
boxed, perfectly round, or slightly pointed. 

One of Rothschild’s most elegant specimens in this 
stvle is a hat covered with brown velvet, the brim 
is bordered with heavy silk embroidery in guipure 
design, and about the crown is a pointed trimming 
with curious raised figures in plush on a rich, plain 
surface. The oddest feature of this handsome hat is 
the wreath of loops in shaded moire ribbon, arranged 
to surround the top edge of the crown, and literally 
cover its centre, and atthe same time so that the 
loops droop over and down the side of crown, falling 
above the plush figured band around it. 

A Boulanger in black velvet has crown entirely 
hidden with handsome ostrich tips, and long plumes 
fallthrough the curve over the pointed brim at back 
and reach tothe shoulder of the wearer. A hat of 
this style in navy with cream plumes is most strik- 
ing. One of Linn Faulkner’s conceits is rich and 
attractive, although comparatively simple. The 
brim shows a border of feathers, and the hat founda- 
tion is hidden beneath rosette bows of rich ribbon, 
which are placed on top of crown, in front, at the 
back’, and on sides. A pompon formed of feather 
aigrettes tipped with jewels, completes this hand- 





some hat. 

Charming little bonnets from Virot, and other 
noted artists, are suggestive of receptions and 
theatres ; one is particularly pretty with its beautiful 
embroidered crown, and trimming of exquisite 
fluorescent ribbon, with ornament of gold leaves, 
sprinkled with cut steel, looking in the gas or 
electric light like sparkling diamonds. 

Quite new are the variously shaped bonnets, 
formed of pinked out strips of velvet, sewed together 
like straw braid, the pointed edge of each over-lap 
ing row of felt resting over the plain upper of the 
Strip beneath. Such bonnets are stylishly trimmed 
with ribbon loops, velvets and handsome tips or 
feathers gracefully arranged. 

A most decided novelty is a head covering upon 
which the trimming is put on in reversed position 
from the usual way; that is the wings which flank 
the crown are secured at the back, and the ends of 
feathers touch each other in front. The crown is 
covered with loops of ribbon, and ribbon folds are 
passed down centre of crown in the back to edge of 
brim, and secured with long buckle of cut steel. 

As yet, but few eccentric shapes in hats and bon- 
nets are shown, the majority of those now upon ex- 
hibition being neat and modest, yet becoming, 
elegant and stylish. Most of the brims are bordered 
with heavy silk embroidery in guipure designs, or 
are finished with bands of cock’s plumage, or curled 
ostrich feather flues, and the changeful plumage of 
the pheasant, the Impeyan, the humming bird, the 
gay feathers of the pea fowl, or those at the water 
duck’s throat, which all go well with the new 


fluorescent ribbons, in which two colors are realized 
in bright lustrous gleams. 

Among the brilliant creations particularly notice- 
able is a gem of a hat in black velvet, trimmed with 
the dainty feathers of a ptarmagan, which vie in 
purity the whiteness of the new fallen snow, and are 
now procured with great difficulty, as but few hunter’s 
have eyes sufficiently keen to distinguish the bird 
from the feathery bed ofsnow upon which it is usually 
found. 

For information thanks are due J. Rothschild & 
Co., 1022 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Materials for Fall and Winter Gowns and 
Costumes. 

The new Peau de Suede, a French silk, which 
comes in plain or self-colors, resembles in finish the 
undressed hand coverings, known as gants de 
Swede, and the various shades in which these-gloves 
are found, are represented in the serviceable silken 
material, which makes up handsomely and stylishly, 
and will certainly wear well. 

Moiré effects are noticeable in the new plushes, 
velvets, and silks, and in some specimens the 
watered grounds are checked, plaided or striped 
with satin or velvet lines in one, two or more colors, 
or in various tones of the body color. 

Guipure stripes alternate with those of moiré in 
some of the new silks, and in others the ground in 
moiré is scattered over with leaves in weave outlines, 
with watered center, and a thick moiré shows stripes 
formed of bars or intersected diamonds, in different 
color from the rich ground. 

Old greens and blues have been revised in the 
dyes used for these silks, and sealing-wax red is not 
subdued in tone by being placed next to the rather 
faded Gobelin. 

Very elegant is a fancy cordonet, which, as its 
name indicates, has a corded body or ground, 
adorned with circles of plush, which again form 
stripes and alternate with bands in relief, in silken 
embroidery stitches, rendered more striking by be- 
ing filled in with cut Cordonet comes in 
lovely new colors, such as cendre de rose, bois de 


plush. 


violette, Russe and Loutre. 

For handsome evening 
toilettes, no materials will be more appropriate than 
velvets to match. 


dresses and reception 


the new fluorescent silks with 
These fabrics are curious and beautiful, being lumin- 
ous from the richness of finish, and changeable in 
gleams, as the interwoven body hues strike through 
the rich self-colors of the surface, be it in silk or 
with the pile of velvet or plush. 

No more brilliant toilets can be imagined than 
those formed of fluorescent materials, trimmed with 
Pont de Venice, Duchesse, or Mechlin lace, and 
adorned with ornaments and embroideries in pearl, 
crystal, and colored cut beads, in the various mag- 
nificent hues of gold, amber, and the many colored 
sparkling gems. 

There are perhaps more novelties in woolen goods 
than can be found in silks, and really the new fabrics 
in wool are guite as high priced per yard as those in 
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silk ; however, one point must be considered when 

the question of actual cost arises, and that is the 

relative width ot the materials, the woolen stuffs 
» . . 

being at least twice as wide as the silks. 

Velour de Rhodes is rich and unique ; it has stripes 
of cloth alternating with those showing odd frisé 
designs formed of cut and uncut velvet. These 
velours come in prune, mousse, and azail, and are 
made up with cloth in color and weave of the plain 
stripe, or with velvet in a similar color. 

One of the new fancy woolens shows stripes tufted 
with chenille and silken cord figures, and still an- 
other has bars in cut and uncut velvet, and diagonal 
lines in satin. . 

A fabric with surface like the fur of a monkey is 
called chimpanzee, and is one of the novelties to be 
made up with a kind of undressed cloth. Another 
odd and striking suit material comes in rich dark 
colors, with almost invisible plaids and stripes, in 
different weaves, showing over and above the other 
effect raised lines or inch-wide stripes of long hairs, 
resembling fine long beaver fur, which looks as if cut 
in strips and sewed on, instead of the hairs being in- 
woven. This decorative stuff is made up with 
plaided or plain cloth in suitable colors. 

In such hues as palm, myrtle, blouse, gray, terre 
d’ Alsace, Loutre, marron, is a cloth which shows a 
plain stripe upon which are fancy circles and curious 
figures in Jacquard weaves, looking as if embroid- 
ered on the plain goods. 

These goods are all high-class novelties in new 
weaves and colors, and although costly they can 
scarcely be termed too expensive, as they will not go 
out of style in at least three or four seasons, and 
they are so woven that they will wear splendidly. 

For information and samples, thanks are due 
Sharpless’ Brothers, S. T. Lambert and John Wan- 
amaker, Philadelphia. 

Ladies who are interested in furnishing beautifully 
and artistically will find much to interest in the new 
furnishings and decorations, the latest styles of hang- 
ings, curtains, portieres and wall draperies. Some 
very rich and novel designs in plush, in art reds, 
blues, and old gold colorings are exhibited. The 
ornamentation flax colored passmentrie, with subtle 
tinselled, or irredescent effects, the designs square 
and open with heavy twisted ball fringe. There are 
also very good tapestry curtains, in lovely colorings, 
at moderate prices, and chenilles with India borders, 
which, like the tapestry, may be used for curtains or 

ortieres, interchangeably. These novelties are ex- 
ibited by the furnishers and decorators, Karcher & 
Rehn. 

Just think of it, ladies! Not only every conceiva- 
ble coloring for textile fabrics but wood stains, shoe 
dressing, laundry blue, liquid art colors, can be made 
at a nominal cost from Diamond Dyes. 33 beautiful 
colors, each 10 cents, by mail, or at your druggist’s. 


A new Stocking Supporter combined with Skirt 
Supporter, which is a modest bustle, is just out. 
Chicago’s eminent physicians attest its merits. 
Every lady reader should send for descriptive circu- 
lar to A. S. B. Co., 126 State Street, Chicago. 


CATARRH CURED.—A clergyman, after years of 
suffering from that loathsome disease, catarrh, and 
vainly trying every known remedy, at last found a 
a which completely cured and saved him 

om death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Prof. 
J. A. Lawrence, 212 East Ninth Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 


Ladies who are puzzled to know what to buy for 
fall and winter use in dress and house-furnishing 
goods, and wish reliable information concerning the 
— of all such articles, will receive material aid 

y sending for the most comprehensive catalogue 
now published in Europe and America, to John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


How to be Beautiful. 

There is nothiug more remarkable at the ee 
time, than the secret which so large a number of 
women seem to possess of the preservation of their! 
beauty to a late period of their lives. The fact that 
Ninon I Enclos was an attractive woman until within 
a short time of her death made her famous ; yet she 
could be matched to-day by hundreds of American 
women who remain always young, and look forever 
like the elder sister of their own sons and daughters, 

Doubtless this isdue in part to the better living, 
and superior condition under which the American , 
women live; totheir truer knowledge of hygiene, 
and the requirements of a healthy body for its pres- 
ervation and maintenance. But it is also largely 
due to the great improvement in toilet appliances; 
to the researches and employment of skilled 
chemistry in the manufacture of toilet articles of 
everyday use. Colgate & Co. was the first great Amer- 
ican firm to experiment extensively and scientifically 
in the production of refined soaps, and pure, beauti- 
fying toilet articles. A quarter of a century agoit 
was the custom, even in hotels, to furnish the sleep- 
ing room with a square of yellow kitchen soap, and 
the alternative, which most ladies furnished for 
themselves, was a still more mischievous compound 
in pink and white tablets, which exerted the most 
positively detrimental influence upon the skin, and 
was not cleaning. Chemistry has discovered through 
such wise enterprise as Colgate & Co. exhibited, what 
the skin, the hair, the teeth, the nails, every part of 
the body loses by natural expenditure of force, and 
what every part needs therefore to enable it to retain 
its vigor and freshness. But it did more than this: 
the progress of. luxury demands that whatever we 
use shall be made agreeable to us, and nothing can 
exceed the delicacy, the refinement, the fragrant in- 
fluence of the best modern toilet compounds, of 
which the Colgate & Co. Cashmere Bouquet and other 
soaps, the glycerine lotion for the complexion, their 
fine extracts and toilet waters stand as the repre- 
sentatives. The ‘“‘ Eau de Cologne’’ soap, manufac- 
tured by this firm, is aluxury which if any lady once 
tries she will not be without; and this may be said 
also of the “Rinse Bouche,” a delightful liquid denti- 
frice, of wonderfully preservative qualities, which is 
put upin a shape, and with a stopper, which only 
admits of the expenditure of a few drops at one 
time, and is therefore easy, as it is pleasant to use. 

It is a significant fact that to-day there is nota 

hotel of any standing throughout the country that 
does not use Colgate & Co. soaps—the ‘‘laundry’’ soap 
in the kitchen, the toilet soap in the bedrooms. This 
is simply because it has been found that conscience, 
as well as chemical skill, is truly put into the manu- 
facture of their household, as well as luxurious 
toilet articles, which, refined to daintiness as they 
are, and beautifully put up, are never extravagant in 
price. JENNY JUNE. 
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HOUSE AND HOME. 





School Life and its Effects upon the 
Health. 


MAY DEw. 


Greet is a wide-spread impression fos- 


BY DR. 


tered by ignorance that children are 

injuriously affected by their school 

studies, and the confinement, for a 
few hours of each day, within school walls. 
There never was a more absurd or mis- 
taken notion. Experience and observation 
for many years, among diversified classes 
and conditions of men and children, have 
abundantly confirmed my early opinion that 
the regularity, the occupation, the exercise 
of faculty, all of which are necessary to the 
growth of the child, are essential elements 
to happy and healthful development. There 
is no time, after five years, when a normally 
endowed boy or girl is not the better for 
having a certain amount of steady employ- 
ment in the school-room every day. There 
is little danger of over-work or over-study, 
for the hours are so short, 9 to 2, with inter- 
vals for play, and dinner or luncheon, which 
reduce them one-fourth at least, that the 
most delicate child can only be benefited by 
the regularity, not injured by any severity 
of application. Of course we are consider- 
ing the ordinarily healthy child, not the 
sickly one, who should not be in school at 


all. I have seen very great improvement, 


however, in the general health of even dis- 
eased children, by the happy influence of a 
good school life, the quieting and strength- 
ening effect of occupation, and use of grow- 
ing powers. It is a fact, well known to 
intelligent teachers, that Monday is the most 
likely to be ‘‘sick”’ day in school; that is the 
day when scholars are the least inclined to 
work, and most apt to suffer from headaches 
and indisposition. The inference is unavoid- 
able, that absence from school does not agree 
with them as well as regular attendance upon 
its pleasant work and privileges. 

Much depends naturally upon the teacher, 
especially in the ‘‘district’”’ school. A 
cheery, genial, healthful atmosphere is of 
great importance in its re-creative effect upon 
the minds of children at an impressionable 


age. A moody, capricious, or ‘“bad-tem- 
pered’’ teacher is the worst form of injury 
physically and mentally that can be inflict- 
ed upon children, and ought to be summarily 
dismissed before the school and neighborhood 
is irretrievably hurt by such a presence. 
A domineering, dogmatic, or pugnacious 
teacher is also detrimental to the phys- 
ical health and mental growth of children. 
Firmness, kindness, sympathy, mastery 
of himself or herself and of the situa- 
tion, are the requisites for the ordinary 
teacher. Those men and women who have 
made a mark in the world nearly all look 
back upon school life or the personal influ- 
ence of some man or woman teacher for the 
formative and directing force which helped 
to mould their future. 

Children do not receive the same amount 
of benefit from teaching at home, even by a 
good mother, as from a good teacher ina 
school. In the first place the change of at- 
mosphere, variety and friction is beneficial 
to them; in the second, with the best inten- 
tions and the utmost devotion, the claims 
and contingencies of social and domestic life, 
bring more or less of interruption and inter- 
ference with regular habits of work and 
study. 

The most serious drawback to healthful 
school life is the candy, in the quantities 
of it which children eat with or without the 
knowledge of their parents, and the want of 
proper provision in the way of food, break- 
fasts, luncheons and clothing. The break- 
fast ought to be warm and substantial, the 
luncheon healthful and assimilative, unless 
dinner is eaten in the middle of the day, 
which for growing children is much better. 
Children live too much on candies and 
crackers, both wanting in utility and highly 
indigestible, especially when made of sugar 
boiled to crystalization, and baked white 
flour Graham crackers, and what are known 
as ginger crackers or ginger ‘“‘nuts,’’ have a 
use, but are not sufficient of themselves; 
they should be accompanied, to form a satis- 
factory luncheon, by apples and well-made 
Graham or whole meal bread sandwiches. I 
say apples because they have a positive 
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nutritive as well as sanitary value. The essen- 
tial point about the clothing is that it be 
warm and protective. Good buttoned boots, 
soft, warm woolen stockings, woolen under- 
wear covering the bodies, hood and cloak 
covering ears and chest in cold weather. 
Mittens or lined gloves for the hands, coming 
well up over the wrists. Let the children 
acquire the habit of a quick wash all over 
every morning in cold water, and a brief rub, 
time to eat their breakfast, and find a cheer- 
ful atmosphere at home and in school, and 
school life will be the most happy and 
healthful of their lives. 





OVER THE FENCE. 


Or What One Woman Said to Another. 








Late peaches are perfectly delicious if made 


into sauce with boiled cider, just like the old 
time boiled cider apple sauce. 





If one cannot afford to buy good carpet 
padding to put under the stair carpet, she can 
make a very satisfactory padding at small 


expense ; she needs only some cheese cloth, 
and the cotton filling, and can stitch up in a 
few minutes, pads that will answer admirably. 





After the children have exchanged black 
cotton for woolen stockings, it is a wise 
economy to try a package of the dye to be 
found at any drug store, and after preparing 
it according to directions to dip the stock- 
ings which have grown pale with repeated 
washing into it, and then in the spring it will 
be a comfort to have them in good order, 
and'so improved in appearance that they 
can be worn another season. 





What are we going to have tor Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner? 

We have made a bill of fare which we ex- 
pect to enjoy: First, we will have tomato 
soup, turkey garnished with “little pigs in 
blankets,’’ lobster patties, mashed potatoes, 
squash, turnips, purple cabbage salad, celery, 
spiced currants, or currant jelly, cranberry 
sauce, pickles, pumpkin pie, banberries, 
cake, ice cream, almonds and raisius, coffee, 
with chocolate for the children. 


We shall not put more than four or five 
spoonfuls of soup intc each plate, just enough 
to begin our dinner decently and in order, 
but not by any means enough to appease a 
Thanksgiving appetite. Half a can of toma- 
toes is sufficient for a family of six. The 
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soup to be made after the formula known to 
all cooks. The rest of the tomatoes should 
be taken immediately out of the can, and it 
may have a little salt and cayenne added 
and be boiled and be put through a colander 
and so make an excellent sauce for the mor- 
row’s beefsteak. The turkey is to be stuffed 
with fine, dry bread crumbs to which a small 
slice of salt pork and a large tart apple are 
to be added after chopping them very fine; 
season carefully with salt, pepper and sage, 
For the garnish cut some very thin slices of 
bacon, upon each lay an oyster which has 
been wiped dry, then fold the bacon over it 
and fasten it with little tooth picks of wood; 
put two through each slice ; just ten minutes 
before the turkey is to go to the table, fry 
these ‘little pigs ’’ until they are delicately 
brown. On the edge of the platter place 
parsley or very fine bleached celery tops 
(these may be fringed with a needle if not 
fine enough to look well), then put the tur. 
key in position, and around it lay the oysters. 
Deck the turkey’s breast with a spray of 
green. Itis not at all necessary that the oys- 
ters shall be the largest and most expensive 
kind, but the bacon must be in due propor. 
tion; do not think that if the oyster is small 
you will make up the deficiency by supplying 
an extra amount of bacon. 





Lobster patties which are to be served with 
the turkey, since our family dinner will have 
but four courses, are made in this way ; line 
patty pans with puff paste, or simply ‘‘ short” 
pie crust, and by the way, one secret of flaky 
crust is in the mixing of the flour and lard; 
if well rubbed together with the hands, rub- 
bed as if you like to rub, and regard it for 
the moment as an absorbing occupation, the 


crust will be light and flaky without being 
too rich. 

After lining the tins fill them with ut 
cooked rice, or with dry bread, put a top 
crust on, brush it over with the white of an 
egg, lightly, and bake. 

Mince the lobster very fine, add a little 
water, lemon juice, any meat sauce you 
choose, and a little cayenne pepper arid salt; 
let this simmer gently for five minutes, then 
after removing the top and taking out the 
rice or bread, fill the shells and send to the 
table hot. 

Purple cabbage is chosen for the salad be- 
cause it is more spicy in flavor, and partly 
for its color. For a small head, beat three 
eggs until very light, then add six table 
spoonfuls of vinegar and the same quantity 
of made mustard, also a piece of butter the 
size of awalnut. Cook this dressing gently 
until it begins to thicken, then remove from 
the fire, and when it is cold pour it over the 
cabbage. 
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Be generous in making the pumpkin pie ; 
use cream, if you can, in place of milk, and 
do not follow the old rule of three eggs to 
two pies unless you are obliged to do so; 
put rather make it four or five. Into ours 
no seasoning but ginger will go, for the fine 
favor of a good pumpkin is entirely lost if 
other spices are used, and the color too. A 
pumpkin pie that is of the color of mud is, 
to say the least, not appetizing. New Or- 
leans molasses and very little sugar should 
be used to sweeten it, then the pie should 
be baked in a very even, moderate oven, un- 
til over the top the enticing film has become 
like a thin membrane, which no child ever 
saw upon a secluded pantry shelf without 
temptation. The rhyme quoted oft in my 
own childhood, ‘black eyes pick pies,” 
must certainly have had some connection 
with the ideal pumpkin pie! 





Banberries are a most excellent substitute 
for mince pies; stone and chop one cupful 
of r#isins, a piece of citron the size of the 
round bottom of a coffee cup, add one egg, 
oue cup of sugar, the juice and pulp, and part 
of the grated peel of a lemon ; mix thorough- 
ly. Make a crust exactly like pie crust, roll 
it, and cut out little circles the size of a small 
saucer; upon this drop a spoonful of the 
mixture, wet the crust with water, then fold 
it up and press the edges together; make it 
look like a little “turno er,’ only it must 
not have even a tiny outlet for the juice; use 
alittle flour on your fingers, if need be, to 
keep the edgestogether. Putthem when all 
folded into a dripping-pan or baking plate, 
closely side by side, then rub them over 
evenly with milk in which a little sugar is 
dissolved ; to a large tablespoonful of milk 
add a small teaspoonful of sugar. Bake a 
light brown. ‘These are delicious; serve one 
toa person on asmall pie or salad plate. 
These little pies are an Americanized form 
of the regular London Banbury, which are 
less digestible and less appetizing. 

We may of course change our minds in 
tegard to some items in our bill of fare; for 
instance, we may decide to have oyster pat- 
ties instead of lobster, omitting the ‘‘figs,’’ 
or we may add baked quinces to the second 
course, provided that quinces ‘‘keep’’ well 
so long, but in the main our dinner will not 
vary greatly from this plan. 

We are going to try and have each dish 
perfect of its kind, and pay a good deal of 
attention to serving. 

No matter how plainly one dines during 
the rest of the year, thought and care of 
holiday time is a good investment. These 
are things, as Dickens used to say, ‘‘are so 
good to be remembered.’”’ To have eaten 
turkey together may be a bond. 

Nothing is small and unimportant in this 
world, and the pleasurable emotion which 
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rises when the family walks into the dining- 
room on Thanksgiving day predisposes to 
kind thoughts and good deeds afterwards. 

Whiie we may think well of the motto, 
“plain living and high thinking,” it by no 
means follows that one is the direct result of 
the other. If this were so the man who 
carries his dinner in a tin pail and eats it by 
the roadside should rank with the philoso- 
pher who dines with the king. 


What shall we do on Thanksgiving night ? 
In some homes scattered families can unite, 
and enjoy enlivening converse; in others 
the ‘‘young folks’’ will entertain or be en- 
tertained, but in how many others there 
comes a dull period between seven and ten 
which ought some how to be delightfully 
filled. Father and mother and the young 
children can engage in games, of course, if 
some oue will suggest it. One pastime rec- 
ommended is this: let father or mother or 


one of the older of the group of children tell 
a story ; then let one of the little ones repeat 
it ; this sometimes gives great entertainment. 
There are all the so-called card games, his- 
torical, literary and scientific, and the time- 
honored authors’ is a good one, even if 
played without enthusiasm. This is one of 
those games which may descend into the 
kitchen, if obliged to leave the children in 
care of the maid, and it has often proved 
diverting to us to see.a Bridget who has been 
over but a few months, and still retains 
enough of the brogue to be interesting, call- 
ing out ‘‘give me Charles Dickens ;’’ “‘ give 
me Misther Shakespeare !”’ 


Another never failing source of amuse- 
ment is to be found in the impromptu acting 
of favorite stories. A calico curtain with 
brass rings sewed at intervals upon the edge 
and a piece of cord long enough to reach 
across the room are all the stage properties 
needed; fasten this up, and let the play be- 
gin. Scenes from Puss in Boots, Hop o’ my 
Thumb, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and the Prince 
and the Pauper have been performed with 
credit, and have really been interesting. to 
see. So pretty was one from the latter 
brought out by the children that the idea of 
making a play from it was suggested, but 
upon applying to Mark Twain for the right 
to do so, he replied that he has already made 
one and so has his wife, and they have been 
acted by his and the neighbors’ children at 
his house, and some time he hopes to give 
one to the public. 

Pencil and paper games are commended 
also; the writing of poetry—so called—is 
often found to be of interest to old and 
young. 
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Another exercise is for each one to give a 
quotation from memory; and the medley 
thus produced is entertaining, and is inter- 
esting as a sort of indication of the kind of 
mental burrs which cling to the children’s 
minds ! EMMA W. BABCOCK. 


Thanksgiving Receipts. 


Oyster Soup. 


Put two quarts of oysters, liquor and all, 
in a pan, set them on the stove to heat, but 
do not let them boil, or come very near to 
it. Now drain all the liquor into the soup 
kettle, and put in a pint of water and two 
quarts of new milk, half a pound of butter, 
and a little whole allspice and pepper. Have 
the oysters all this time where they will keep 
warm, and then salt to taste, just as you are 
ready to serve the soup, and put into the 
boiled up soup before the oysters are added. 
Salt should always be the last thing put into 
any soup, stew, or fricassee where milk is 
used, or it is apt to curdle. Oysters should 
never be boiled, but only scalded; boiling 
makes them tough and shrinks them up. 


Turtle Soup. 


Boil the turtle until it is tender, then re- 
move the bones, cut the meat into small 
pieces, season with a tablespoonful of sweet 
marjoram, sweet casil, thyme and parsley ; 
pepper and salt to taste; add one nutmeg 
grated, a dozen cloves and the same of all- 
spice ; tie up these species in muslin and re- 
move them before serving the soup. Stira 
large tablespoonful of brown flour into a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and add it to 
the soup; pour over all, five quarts of boil- 
ing water, and reduce by boiling gently to 
three quarts; fifteen minutes before the 
soup is done add the green fat. To every 
three quarts of soup add half a pint of wine, 
a good lemon sliced thin without the seed, 
and fine meat balls. After simmering five 
minutes take out the lemon peel; if the 
turtle is not fat add a good slice of ham in 
cooking the soup, but take this out before 
serving. This receipt is for a small turtle. 


Dried Pea Soup. 


Soak the peas over night, using a quart of 
water to each quart of peas, and putting in 
about a teaspoonful of soda to soften them ; 
wash them off in the morning and put them 
in fresh water and boil till tender; boil with 
a pound and a half of salt pork or beef; lift 
the peas out and mash through a colander, 
putting back the paste without the skins; 
salt and pepper to taste, and boil up well 
again. 


Chicken Pie. 

Joint the chicken, which should be young; 
boil them till nearly tender in just sufficient 
water to cover them; take them out of the 
liquor and lay them in a pudding dish 
lined with pie crust, and to each layer of 
chickens put three or four thin slices of pork, 


or a couple of ounces of butter cut into small 
bits ; season each layer well with pepper and 
salt, and dredge flour over the top, and then 
turn in the liquor in which the chicken was 
stewed, till you can just see it at the top; 
cover it with pie crust, cut a slit in the centre, 
and ornament with strips of pastry. Bake in 
a quick oven for about an hour. 


Force Meat Balls. 
Chop lean veal or beef very fine, together 
with a little raw salt pork ; season the meat 
with salt, pepper and cloves; make it up 


into balls of the size of half an egg; boil 
part in the soup for fifteen minutes ; fry the 
remainder and serve these up on a separate 
dish. 

Boned Turkey. 


Remove the flesh from the bone with 4 
sharp knife, scraping it downwards, being 
careful not to cut it into pieces ; begin at the 
wings and do not tear dr break the skin. 
Loosen the flesh from the breast, back and 
thighs. Draw the skeleton by the neck from 
the flesh, then stuff with the same dressing 
as a roast turkey. If there is any broken 


places sew them up. Bake about three hours, 
and serve cold. 


Oyster Sauce. 

Separate the oysters from the juice, and if 
there is not sufficient juice for the quantity 
of sauce required. put one-third water to it. 
Set where it will boil, with two blades of 
mace, salt and pepper totaste. Mix a little 
flour smoothly with a little milk and 


thicken the sauce. When it has boiled sev- 
eral minutes, to a pint put half a pint of 
oysters ; as soon as they are scalded through 
take the sauce from the fire, and add a piece 
of butter about the size of a hen’s egg, and 
serve immediately. 


Mince Meat. 

Chop one and a half pounds (when chop- 
ped) of nice roast beef, beef suet, tart (green- 
ing) apples, Malaga raisins, and pick clean, 
and add the same quantity of currants. Add 
one pound of good brown sugar, half of 


mixed orange, lemon and citron candied 
peel, shredded small. Putin the juice and 
grated rind of a lemon a coffee-cup of sugar, 
powdered spice to taste, and halfa teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Mix with a quart of sweet cider 
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reduced to a pint by boiling with maple 
syrup. Adda glass of raspberry jelly, and 
more of the cider if the mince meat is too 


ad Puff-Paste. 

To make puff pastry satisfactorily, allow 
one pound of butter to a pound of flour; 
break a quarter of a pound of the butter into 
little bits, and rub well into the flour, in 
which a little salt and baking powder has 


been put; mix to a paste with water and lay 
iton a well floured board; roll it out once 
lightly, place bits of butter at short spaces 
all over the surface, sprinkle with flour, fold 
in four and roll out lightly again ; repeat this 
process four times and the pastry will be 
very light. 
Grape Preserve. 

The grapes must have the pulp slipped 
fom the skins, one by one, the skins laid 
by themselves and the pulp stewed in very 
little water, and strained through a sieve in 


order to get rid of the seeds. Then put 
skins and pulp together and allow three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar to each pound 
of fruit weighed beforeskinning, and boil till 
the skins are tender. 


Sweet Potato Pudding or Pie. 


One pound of sweet potatoes boiled and 
mashed fine, six eggs well beaten, three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar, the same of 
butter, a grated lemon rind, half a nut- 
meg, a wine glass of brandy or milk, or half 
ofeach together. Line the dish with paste, 
fll with this mixture and bake. Sprinkle it 
with pulverized sugar before serving. 

Lemon Pie. 

Dissolve one tablespoonful of corn starch 
ina little water and pour on it a cup of boil- 
ing water, put it on the fire, and when it boils 
up pour it on one cup of sugar, and a table- 
spoonful of butter. When cool, add one egg 


and the yolk of another well beaten and the 
peel and juice of alemon. Put ina pie plate 
lined with paste and bake ; when done, spread 
over the top the white of one egg beaten up 
with sugar and let it stand in the oven a few 
minutes 

Orange Pie. 

Take one tablespoonful of butter, rub toa 
cream, add one cup of sugar, beat well to- 
gether. Grate the rind of one large sweet 
orange, also one lemon; squeeze the juice, 


‘sherry wine. 
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two eggs beaten separately, the whites to a 
stiff froth. Add to the sugar and butter, first 
the yolks, afterward the juice and rind of the 
lemon and orange, lastly the whites. Beat 
quickly. Have ready an open shell of paste 
into which turn the mixture and bake. This 
makes one pie and can be doubled as required. 


Orange Cake. 


Two cups of sugar, two of flour, one-half 
cup of water, two teaspoons of baking pow- 
der, a pinch of salt, yolks of five eggs, whites 
of two, the juice of grated rind of one large 
orange. Bake in jelly tins on greased paper. 
This makes six layers. For icing use the 
whites of three eggs, one pound powdered 
sugar, juice and grated rind of one orange. 

Mrs. EUGENE CLARKE. 
Pumpkin Pie. 


Take off the rind and take out the seed of 
a small pumpkin. Cut the rest into small 
pieces and stew over a moderate fire with 
just enough water to keep from burning at 
the bottom of the pot. When stewed soft, 
turn off the water and steam over a slow fire 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, taking care not 
to scorch. Then remove from the fire and 
strain through a colandet when cool. If 
the pies are to be very rich, to a quart of 
strained pumpkin put two quarts of milk and 
ten eggs; if plain use only a quart of milk 
to one of pumpkin and three or four eggs. 
Add sugar, salt and ginger to taste. Mace 
and the grated rind of lemon can also be 
added if wished. Pumpkin pies require a 
very hot oven and long baking unless there 
are many eggs in them. Heat the mixture 
before filling into the paste, or the crust will 
bake too hard before the pumpkin is done. 


A West Indian Dessert. 

Cut bananas into very thin slices, slice 
oranges, and canned pineapple slices; lay 
them alternately in a deep glass dish, with 
the orange and pineapple slices quartered, 
and sprinkle between each layer grated co- 
coanut and sugar. 

Nectar. 

Put half a pound of loaf sugar into a large 
porcelain jug; add one pint of cold water; 
stir the sugar till it is dissolved. Pour over 
it half a bottle of hock and. one bottle of 
Mix them well together, and 
grate in half a nutmeg with two drops of 
essence of lemon; then set the jug in a 
bucket of ice for an hour. 

Mrs. S. B. STEBBINS. 
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Taking Account of Stock. 
FTER thesummer holiday the first work 
A that meets us is the preparation for 
winter. Theone who succeeds in this 
world is he who can see and provide 
ahead. If you do not wish to be crowded, 
pressed and most likely behindhand all the 
winter, you must get matters in hand at 
once, and try before the Christmas demands 
come on you to have the question of your 
winter wardrobe off your mind. Every girl 
takes her share of course in the arrangement 
of the home, trying to add beauty to clean- 
liness by taste and industry. She makes her 
own room as airy and pretty as she can. A 
stained or painted floor, neat rugs, though 
they be but odd lengths of carpet; simple 
muslin curtains, through which the sunlight 
and the moonlight “bring gradual gospels 
in;” a little white bed, a wash-stand with 
snowy cover and splasher behind with sprig- 
work embroidery ;a mirror and a chest of 
drawers. Puritanic in simplicity, but sweet 
and clean and your own place, where you 
ean think your thoughts and from which you 
go forth daily to work them out. Make your 
room just as pretty as you can; it influences 
your life; but do not cumber it with fripperies 
that mean nothing but take much time to 
keep free from dust. 

The first thing to do after the house has 
been ‘‘swept and garnished,”’ is to look over 
your wardrobe left from the former season. 
Do this before buying anything new. Begin 
with the under-clothing. Take it out from 
the packing trunks or drawers, air it well; 
then separate the garments and put all of a 
kind in little groups on table or bed. Place 
those that can be used and all that need 
mending aside, and give them an hour’s work 
each day until they are in order. Those that 
are too much worn get out of your way at 
once, by consigning to the roll of house- 
cloths or to the rag-bag. In the meantime 
make out a list of the new garments you will 
need. Even though you could “get along’’ 
without buying any at all, it is a wise plan to 
add two of each every season to your stock. 
In this way you will keep it up and will avoid 
the purchase of new sets throughout, which 
often takes more from the allowance at once 
than is convenient or desirable. 


We hope every girl has an allowance for 
her clothing and personal expenses. Even 
if you make your own money, set aside some 
definite portion of your salary or income, 
and do not trust to buying things just as you 
need them. It is by discipline and calcula- 
tion alone that we can learn what money will 
do, how far it will go and how much art there 
is in spending it properly. It is not always 
pleasant to be checking and restraining one’s 
impulses it is true, but it is equally true that 
an impulsive life is rarely a successful one. 
Forethought and pre-arrangement do won- 
ders, and if one plans carefully in the begin- 
ning of the season, and draws the line severely 
between the ‘would-likes’’ and the “‘ must- 
have’s,’’ there is apt to be a better margin 
left, not only for the little matters that are 
a necessity, but for various others that in- 
evitably present themselves. Dollars spent 
at random slip away in an unaccountable 
manner. 

You can make your list of underwear as 
full as you like and work up to it by degrees, 
but four of each garment is the shortest 
provision for comfort. One always needs an 
extra set of under-clothing laid away in case 
of leaving home without time for prepara- 
tion. 

Ready-made underwear is not so economi- 
cal in point of durability, but then there is 
a question of time and eyesight to be con- 
sidered. The main point in purchasing is 
to avoid the much-trimmed flimsy material. 
If you want your garments to last, buy the 
best material you can, even though plainly 
made, and add the lace or embroidery of 
better quality yourself afterwards. The girl 
who wants a good figure,—and what girl 
does not? must bear in mind that much 
depends upon the fit of the under-clothing. 
Build from the bottom. No one can havea 
trig, neat bodice, who wears cumbersome, 


‘badly cut, clumsily made under-garments. 


Much less depends upon the corset than 
girls think. It is not the size of a waist that 
determines a woman’s figure. Itis the gentle 
slope and proportion from the shoulders, 
and again the outward rise below that gives 
symmetry ; not the drawn in, cut-in-two look 
that some young women even of large build 
succeed in securing and consider shapely. 
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Before leaving the subject we ask the 
“Far and Near,’’ as a sensible company of 
young women, to give the new dress move- 
ment their consideration. We know that 
there are old traditions and theories with 
regard to dress among women, that are like 
anet-work of cable-cords. We accept what 
is given and provided for us and adapt our- 
selves to it with great docility, no matter 
how much we rebel in spirit or in body. 
The thing that finally awakens us usually 
comes in the shape of a wreck of health, 
either with self, or with some one near and 
dear to us. When a whole block is taken 
out of life to recover ground that was lost 
by folly and ignorance, we break the bonds 
at any cost. Let us be wiser. We do not 
ask you to make yourself peculiar, or to 
take any ultra ground, but we do say that it 
istime that girls took the question to heart, 
for both health and beauty’s sake. The old 
expression ‘‘dressed to kill’’ has a deeper 
significance than is recognized on the sur- 
face. 

A committee of ladies was appointed by a 
woman’s club in Boston some time since to 
consider particularly the subject of under- 
wear for women. The result of their labors 
has been a great improvement in the matter 
of corsets, and the presentation of garments 
for which it is claimed that freedom of 
movement, and unrestrained action of the 
body is combined with symmetry and shape- 
liness. 7 

It is beyond our province to commend 
here specifically any one style, but we will 
say that if a note with address and stamp for 
teply is sent to us, the Club Table will 
gladly forward the names of those who 
make a specialty of the new underwear, and 
from them illustrated circulars may be had 
upon application. We should be glad to 
hear later the voice of the Club upon the 
matter. 

After the underwear comes the review of 
dresses. Go over them, not in your mind’s 
eye, but in open, visible sight with a strong 
morning light that will tell you at a glance 
which can be made do, which can be com- 
bined with new material, and which are out 
of the question altogether. Mend, sponge 
and freshen as much as you can those that 
will answer without change. A few new 
ribbons, renewal of collargand cuffs, sponging 
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with ammonia water or even with warm 
soapsuds will frequently transform what at 
first appears to be a very shabby gown, into 
a neat morning or afternoon costume, that 
is much helped by the charitable in-door 
light. 

In the odd half-hours rip the gowns that 
you are to make over, and place together in 
straight pieces, ready for washing, or damp- 
ening and pressing. ; 

All wool material can be washed just as 
flannel, in warm soapsuds, with great im- 
provement to its appearance: While quite 
damp stretch on the table or ironing board, 
cover with a smooth cloth, one which has 
no figure and press with an iron quite hot 
until thoroughly dry. Be sure to get the 
material dry with the iron, or it will ruff up 
and crinkle afterwards. 

Be careful in washing light colors. It will 
be better after trying a piece if it fade to 
send the whole to the cleaner, or to have it 
dyed before making up. Then use new lin- 
ings and trimmings and you will most likely 
have a new gown. 

Silk can be sponged thoroughly with warm 
water. A little ammonia added improves 
and cleanses black silk,—pressed on the 
wrong side with a warm iron, or. smoothly 
folded crosswise and allowed to dry beneath 
a heavy weight. 

Be careful that every portion of the silk is 
touched with the sponge to avoid leaving a 
spot. : 

When the material is thus pressed and put 
in order the linings, trimmings and style of 
making should be considered in advance of 
the dressmaker’s appearance. Nothing facil- 
itates that patience-trying timeso much as the 
previous review of the fashions, and some 
definite choice as to the style in which the 
different gowns are to be made. The reason 
so many fail in their dress-making is because 
they make it a hap-hazard matter; under- 
take the most elaborate patterns, and try to 
follow in their drapery something ‘“‘that 
caught their eye,’’ and of which they have 
no clear idea. 

You have, of course, a pretty well-defined 
plan for your winter, and know what the 
occasions and demands will be in the way of 
Plan the costumes with reference to 
these and to what vou have that can be util- 
ized, but do not make the mistake of spoiling 


dress. 
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ing any dress, only to ‘“‘use up’’ some four 
yards of trifling value, that may come in 
later. You must have the neat breakfast and 
house dress, the street suit, the simple 
afternoon gown, and in getting these, you 
must bear in mind the many accessories— 
boots, slippers, gloves, collars, cuffs, hand- 
kerchiefs, etc., for which a due portion of 
i allowance is to be left. The dainty fin- 
ish and the style of your whole appearance 
lies in these little things. You can much 
better wear an old gown than old boots, 
worn gloves and limp, mussy frills. 

Of all your dresses, the one for street, or 
outdoor wear, should be new, and as fresh as 
you can afford each season. You give it 
harder use, and it is to stand the crucial test 
of strong sunlight. It should be dark and 
plain inits style, of cloth or some other 
woolen fabrics, most of which can be bought 
from seventy-five cents to a dollar and a 
quarter a yard, double width. The French 
well understand the value of cashmere 
and camel’s-hair, or cheviots, and their 
adaptability to graceful draperies. It is rarely 
that you see an all-silk costume made by 
them even for home-wear, for a young girl. 
What can be more becoming than a deep 
crimson, blue, gold-brown, or rich green, in 
simple stuff to a fresh young face? Collar, 
cuffs and vest of your own handiwork, in 
braiding or embroidery, and who feels any 
lack of elegance? For high occasions, frills 
of lace may be added, pretty ribbons, a blush 
rose, or a cluster of golden chrysanthemunis, 
and the picture of girlhood is complete. Do 
not skimp and pinch for handsome, expensive 
material. Leave yourself a margin for the 
lining. It is a forlorn feeling that every lux- 
ury has been cut off. No concerts, no music, 
no books, no indulgence can be granted ; all 
that one, has invested in an extra gown or 
the eye-traps that lie in the drawer. 

We have gone thus far in mapping the 
Autumn work. It is but a bare outline. 
Each of you will fill it out according to your 
need. If you find there is much that must 
be cut off your list, many things that cannot 
be afforded, remember that you are young, 
that all things come in time to those who can 
wait and, in spite of the self-sacrifice, begin 
your winter with a happy heart and an out- 
look of earnest love for the great world, in 
which you have equal part with every other 


creature. With a spirit of courage and 
strength, determine to make this tell in your 
life. 

We wish that we might lay upon your 
table a little volume that sends a glow to our 
heart whenever we open it,—Mr. Ruskin’s 
‘* Sesame and Lilies.’ Its cost as now issued 
is only ten cents, and perhaps you may get 
it before our next month. In some quiet 
hour, when the worry of thinking and plan- 
ning, and twisting and turning is put aside, 
read the preface. It is somewhat misty in 
the beginning, but it soon clears up, and you 
will reach the part that was intended for 

ou. 
. You may not altogether agree with the 
writer, but you will find some strong, help- 
ful thoughts. Mr. Ruskin has the faculty of 
showing one the beauty of life, the privilege 
it is to live, the ennobling effect of self- 
control and of earnest effort. 

The practical lies at the basis of our life, 
but we cannot afford to let it absorb or dwarf 
us. There is a growth of heart and head, 
something above and beyond to which we 
aspire. May each month set us forward a 
few steps toward that higher plane of mind 
and thought ! EMMA MOFFATT? TYNG. 


—_—_—_———> <4e-o 


FIRST LETTER RECEIVED FOR “FAR 
AND NEAR CLUB.” 


DEAR EDITOR: 

If you do not think me too young to 
join the Far and Near Club I should love 
dearly to belong to it. I am not quite four- 
teen, and I never have achieved very much 
of anything ; but this summer during vaca- 


tion I made a few things myself for Christmas 
presents, that I am so pleased with I will 
tell you about them. 

First, I made a tray-cloth for my grandma. 
Mamma gave me some plain fine linen, andI 
cut it just the size and shape of her tea 
tray—it is oval; hemmed the edge and put 
three rows of briar stitching all around it. 
I used wash-silk; and the middle row is 
brown, while the outer rows are done in 
yellow. I finished it by sewing linen lace 
all around the edge. 

Next, a bangle board for my auntie to 
hang her keys and button hook on. I took 
a small thin board (a cigar box lid) and 
gilded it all over, then stretched a blue satin 
ribbon diagonally across it, tacking it on the 
under side, a bow at the upper end, screwed 
in six small brass hooks, and tacked on nar- 
row blue ribbon by which to suspend it. I 
made another using cardinal velvet, and they 
both look very pret. «C.D. 
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What to do with Cwigs, Cones and 
Acorns. 





BY NINA H. CLARK AND C, A. HAZELTON. 





N rambles for woodland treasures do 

2} not forget to gather plenty of cones 
F both large and small, acorns and 
graceful twigs broken from young trees or 
shrubs. Unless you have given the sub- 
ject some thought you have probably little 
idea in how many ways the above can be 
utilized. You are indeed fortunate if you 
live where it is an easy matter to obtain all 
the cones and acorns you desire. 

The first thing to be done is to gild thor- 
oughly as much of your stock as you intend 
using and lay the whole on a board to dry. 
During this process you can prepare the 
articles you wish to decorate. 





A tambourine can be turned into a basket 
by adding a wire handle covered with ribbon 
or chenille cord. Bore holes at equal dis- 
tances around the edge of the tambourine and 
through these draw narrow ribbon arranged 
in loops, to each of which sew a gilded 
acorn. Fasten a full bow to one side of the 
handle. Before sewing on the acorns run a 
needle threaded with silk next to the cup of 
each one and tie at the top to form a loop by 
which they can be suspended. Gild the silk 
also. Now you have as dainty fancy drops 
as can be bought, and what would be prettier 
to edge a felt table scarf decorated with a 
spray of flowers done in lustré colors. Acorns 
would also finish effectively a plush or velvet 


banner ; in fact they can in many ways be 
used instead of silk balls or tassels. 

Your cones will look so pretty when gilded 
that you will want to fasten a cluster on 
every fancy article you make. A large 
bunch of cones tied with a broad ribbon 
look well by themselves tacked up on the 
wall. Another cluster would be just the 
thing to decorate a cheap waste-paper basket. 
Bangle, or key boards, being both useful 
and ornamental, are extremely popular, and 
you may be glad of some hints on this sub- 
ject. If you want something new, screw brass 
hooks into a strong twig with cones growing 
on it and suspended by a ribbon. Or cover a 
board with plush and fasten cones in one 
corner, or let a branch extend across the 
centre. These gilded cones look pretty upon 
almost any background, garnet, blue, pink, 
or green, and chenille cord to match may be 
used to hang the board by. Suppose you 
paint a board blue, shading it or not, and 
glue a twig with cones across it diagonally. 
The cost of the hooks would be about all the 
expense of the above, and it would not be 
strange if your friends begged for duplicates, 
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Painted jugs are no novelty, but perhaps 
you are not an artist, and would hardly dare 
to copy a spray of flowers. You certainly 
can paint the jug dark blue or red. If you 
prefer blue, first give the jug a coat of white 
paint and let it dry. Then mix Prussian 
blue with a little white, and just a touch of 
chrome yellow. By adding more white you 
can shade the ground to a robin’s egg blue 
in the centre, painting the top and bottom 
very dark. A clouded effect is always pretty. 
Tie a yard of pale brown and a yard of 
shrimp pink feather-edged ribbon to a spray 
of cones and fasten firmly to the handle of 
the jug, then allow the ribbon to fall in 
graceful curves and finish with a bow and 
ends. A large cone will answer for a cork 
which is quite a new idea. 

If you paint the jug red use crimson, lake, 
white and a little burnt sienna, adding more 
white for the centre. Buttercup-yellow rib- 
bon would be pretty on a red jug. A hard, 
close cone is the kind you need for the cork 
if you can find this variety. 

Now a word or two about the way to pre- 
pare twigs. Gather slender new branches of 
pine and soak them in boiling water. This 
treatment will make them pliable so that 
they can be sewed in any shape. 

Take a cigar box and glue or tack around 
it two rows of twigs, the rougher the better. 
Upon the cover fasten a large cluster of cones, 
then gild the whole. Over the stems of the 
cones place a bow of blue or terra cotta rib- 
bon some two inches wide. The inside of 
the box may be lined with satin; or fill it 
with fine cigars if you wish a present fora 
gentleman. 

Gilded twigs are easily fastened together 
to form a tripod in which is set asmall bask- 
et or a tiny glass for flowers. 

A common peach basket may be quite con- 
cealed by twigs gracefully interlaced, then 
gilded or painted with cherry-stain. Fill 
with moss and pressed ferns and you have an 


ornament for a bay window. You might 
wire a cone to each corner of the basket 
when it will stand by itself. 

To make a standard for a small basket 
cross the ends of a twig and fasten securely. 
The upper part will curve like a hoop. Tie 
a second twig the same way, then around 
both wind narrow ribbon binding the tops 
together, as this will cause them to stand 
alone. Make the basket of twigs inter’aced 
and sewed together, which is easy work if 
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you use a sharp needle and the twigs have 
been soaked in hot water. 


Rough twigs tacked or glued upon a com- 
mon bracket are a great improvement after 
the whole is painted or gilded. The bracket 
can be formed entirely of twigs if you wish, 
and you can also use the twigs for quite 
large baskets which look very pretty lined 
with bright satin. 

Autumn leaves made into a long vine by 
using fine wire look well arranged over a 
bracket and drooping at the sides.. Bunches 
of them are effective on a white tablecloth, 
while three gorgeous leaves tied with a bit of 
ribbon might be placed at each plate. Golden- 
rod holds its color for months after being 
dried if you gather it before it is too old, and 
a little orange is just what you want to min- 
gle with red leaves and grasses. 

If you desire to earn a little pin-money, 
why not make a few of the articles described 
and try and sell them to your friends. If you 
do not care to be known in the matter, in- 
duce some one to do the selling for you, pay- 
ing commission. Any lady with a large cir- 
cle of acquaintances should be able to dis- 
pose of a moderate number of fancy articles at 
fair prices. Just before the holidays will be 
your harvest. You only need a small stock 
to start with, but can hold yourself in readi- 
ness to fill orders. You certainly sh uld be 
able to earn in this way your own Christmas 
money. 
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To Knit a Patch into a Stocking. 


When the knee of a child’s stocking be- 
comes much darned it is almost useless, as 
it constantly breaks into holes again, and is 
always ugly. The following plan of mend- 
ing will be found very much superior to a 
darn, and is quite imperceptible. Decide 
what sized patch will be required. Cut the 
stocking carefully across the top and bottom 
of the patch, taking care to cut along one 
row of the knitting. Asthe stocking is knit 
from the top it will be necessary, if ‘ribbed, 
to begin at the top of the patch. Rip a row 
or two till all the stitches areclear of broken 
threads. Do not break off the threads at 
each side, but cut them in the centre. Pick 
up all the stitches along the top of the 
patch. Now clear the stitches at the bottom 
ef the patch. You will have to cut the 
thread sometimes to get it free of the stitches 
if the stocking is ribbed, but always leave 
threads at each side at least an inch long. 
Now cut out the patch, keeping it about one- 
half an inch narrower on each side than the 
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piece you intend to knitin. Ravel out this 
one-half an inch on each side, leaving the 
ends as they are. Be sure to stop ravelling 
so that the sides of the patch will be quite 
even. Now knit backwards and forwards as 
many rows as you have taken away. Turn 
the stockings wrong side out and lay the 
stitches you have just knit beside the stitches 
you picked up atthe bottom of the patch 
and knit them together, as in the heel of a 
stocking. Sew up each side of the patch, 
keeping the rows perfectly even, and keep- 
ing all the loose threads on the wrong side. 
take a darning needle and run each thread 
to the right or left of the patch. If the 
stocking is knit plain, you can begin at the 
bottom of the patch and knit up, which is, 
of course, neater, as the join is out of sight, 
being near the top of the stocking. 7o 
strengthen the knee.—An excellent plan of 
strengthening the knee of a child’s stocking 
is to have a second ball and knit every 
second row double across the front of the 
knee, breaking off the wool atthe end of 
each double row. If you leave about an 
inch of wool atthe beginning and end of 
each double row it will not require to be 
fastened, and will never appear on the right 
side. A diamond-shaped double-piece is all 
that is necessary, and does not make the 
stocking clumsy under the knee. It is 
formed thus: when you have knit to the 
knee, knit almost half round the stocking, 
counting from the seam stich. Now knit a 
few stitches double. Break off wool. 
Finish row. Next row plain. In the next 
row, knit about six more double stitches, 
taking care to keep them exactly in the 
centre of the stocking. © Proceed in this way 
till about half the width is double. Knit a 
few rows without increasing the number of 
double stitches, then decrease their number 
gradually tillonly a few remain, and cease 
the double-knitting altogether. The patch 
can easily be knit double, but need not be 
shaped. 


Cornucopia. 
(See folded sheet.) 

A horn of plenty, forming an empty bag. 
This pretty model for decorating a room is 
made of rich cream damask, the lining being 
of pale green surah, the drapery of old rose 
velvet, trimmed with golden lace of the time 
of Louis XVI. It has a rosette of cream 
and gold passementerie, and cord to mate. 

Triangle Cushion. 

This pretty cushion is verv easily made 
of three-cornered parts, folded in the square 
form, and cut double, as seen in the diagram, 
stitched round on two sides, then turned 
out, stuffed, and joined together on the 
straight sides, and very carefully and neatly 
sewed with silk on the long edges. The 
foundation cover may be of white cotton or 
batiste, the outside of pretty art silk, and 
the narrow ribbons tied in a bow at the top, 
of three tints, or colors of the silk. 
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TRIANGLE CUSHION. 


A Novel Newspaper Rack. 

A very pretty newspaper rack was shown 
the other day, made of a miniature tobog- 
gan slide and snow shoes, which a young 
girl brought from Montreal last winter. The 
toboggan was painted with two bright little 
snow scenes, One pair of snow shoes crossed 
formed the bottom of the rack, and a still 
smaller pair finished the top ; the whole was 
tied with narrow red ribbons, and the effect 
was very pretty. m. P. R. 
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Lady’s Lace Boa. 
(Mustrated in Fashion Department.) 

This most beautiful boa is knitted with 
white peacock ice wool. Five balls of the 
wool are required, 2 bone knitting pins, No. 
8, 2 yards of narrow white tape, and 2 yards 
of whitesatin ribbon, 14 inch wide, with picot 
edge. The boa will also look extremely well 
in black materials if preferred. The pattern 
of the knitted lace is the simplest that could 
be prepared, as, owing to the twisting pro- 
pensities of the wool used, a more intricate 
design would not repay the worker for the 
labor spent upon it. Until the boa has been 
seen one cannot form any idea of the beauti- 
ful crisp softness of this novel article. None 
that we have seen made of ordinary lace can 
at all compare with it; in addition to its 
beauty it possesses the recommendation of 
being inexpensive and very simple of manu- 
facture. We have no doubt that many knit- 
ters will like the idea; to all such we have 
no hesitation in recommending the design. 
To begin the lace, cast on Io stitches, Ist 
row—knit 10. 2d row—put the thread over 
the needle before commencing, knit all the 
stitches except the last, put the needle 
through the back of it, and knit it. 3d row 
—slip the first stitch as if going to purl it, knit 
all the stitches except the last, put the needle 
through the back of it, and knit it. Repeat 
the two last rows until there are 15 stitches 
on the needle. There should then be 10 rows 
done. 11th row—same as 3d row. 12th row 
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—put the thread over the needle, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit all the stitches except 1, put the 
needle through the back of it, and knit it. 
13th row—same as 3d row. 14th row—same 
as 12th row. 15th row—same as 3d row. 
16th row—put the thread over the needle, 
knit 3 together, knit all the stitches except 
the last, put the needle through the back of 
it and knit it. Repeat the 15th and 16th 
rows until there are only 1@ stitches remain- 
ing on the needle. Next row same as 3d row. 
This completes one pattern. Begin again at 
ist row, the last stitch of which is to be 
worked from the back, as in the other rows. 
The five balls of wool are to be knitted up in 
2 lengths of lace, each measuring 7% yards. 
To make up boa: Hem each end of the tape 
neatly. With a sewing needle and white 
thread, No. 50, join the extreme end of the 
plain edge of the lace to the edge of the tape 
a little above one of the hems at the end. 
Now plait 2 patterns of the lace to the width 
ofthe tape. Sew it firmly to the side of the 
tape next you. Plait 2 more patterns in the 
sane way, and sew them to the opposite side 
of the tape just above where the first stitch- 
ing was made. Continue working up the 
lace thus, taking care that the rows overlap 
evenly and sufficiently to completely hide 
the tape. When one length of the lace is 
used up, which should be at the middle of 
the length of tape, begin at the other end, 
and sew on the second piece in the same way, 
then finish off the middle of the boa where 
the two ends of the lace meet. Some neat- 
ness is here required to hide as much as pos- 
sible the spot where the lace begins to fall in 
opposite directions. If necessary, the points 
of the lace just here may be lightly tacked in 
their places. Now cut the ribbon in half to 
make a bow for each end of the boa to be 
sewed to the extreme ends of the tape. 
Each bow should have 4 flat loops and 2 
ends. The boa will then be complete. 
Penee Jug. 

For this pretty jug you will require half an 
ounce each of scarlet and black Andalusian 
wool and 5 steel needles, No. 16. Cast on 12 
stitches on 1 needle for the spout, and 10 
stitches in red on each of the three other 
needles. Ist round—plain. 2d round— 
plain. 3d round—plain. 4th round—plain. 
5th round—z2 plain, 2 purl alternately all 
round till you get to the spout, then take 2 
together, knit 8 plain, take 2 together. Re- 
peat the 5th round 3 timesmore. 9th round— 
2 purl, 2 plain alternately till you get to the 
Spout, then take 2 together, knit 8 plain. 
loth round—2 purl, 2 plain. Knit 7 plain 
for spout, take 2 together. Repeat the oth 
and roth rows 3 times more, when the spout 
isfinished. Cast off by knitting the 2 remain- 
ing stitches together. You now have 30 
stitches on the needles. * Purl 2 rounds, 
knit 2 rounds. Repeat from * 4 times more. 
Join on the black and begin the bowl. Ist 
tow—purl 2 in 1, purl the rest. 2nd row— 
VOL. CXV.—No. 30. 
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purl. Knit four rounds in scarlet, knit one 
round in black, increasing every 4th stitch, 
purl 2rounds. Knit 4 rounds in scarlet, knit 
1 round in black, increasing every 6th stitch, 
purl 2 rounds. Knit 6 rounds in scarlet, knit 
1 round in black, purl 2 rounds black, knit :4 
rounds scarlet, knit 1 round in black, decreas- 
ing by knitting the 7th and 8th stitches 
together. Purl 2 rounds black, knit 4 rounds 
in scarlet, knit 1 round black, decreasing by 
knitting 12th and 13th stitches together. 
Purl 2 rounds black. There should be 72 
stitches. Divide these by6. Knit 11 rounds 
in scarlet, decreasing 6 stitches in each round 
by knitting 2 together at the commencement 
of each division. This will leave 6 stitches, 
which draw up with a wool needle and sew 
together. For the handle, cast on 6 stitches 
aud knit and purl alternately till you have 
done 3 inches. Cast off and sew to the jug. 


Yum Yum's Catchall for Letters, 
Scraps, Etc. 


Materials :—Quarter of a yard Japanese 
drapery, one gilt or brass ring about two 
inches in diameter, and twelve little gold 
crescent pendants or fancy balls to trim the 
ends. None of these are very expensive, 
but of course they vary according to the 
quality you buy. Pretty chintz or sateen 
with a Japanese pattern would serve. The 
piece of goods must be about nine or ten 
inches wide, and thirty or thirty-two inches 
long. Make a narrow hem down each side, 
i.¢., just fasten down the edge, and a some- 
what broader hem at each end, say about 
three-quarters of an inch. Turn up six 
inches at one end to form a pocket, sewing 
the sides on the inside of the pocket. You 
have now a piece about nine inches wide by 
twenty-four inches long. Sew the pendants 




















to each end, then put one end through the 
brass ring. Arrange it prettily, so that the 
front piece is a little shorter than the back, 
the pocket being at the back of the back 
piece, and the right side of the catchall 
exposed to the public gaze. 


A German Technical School for Girls. 


Fraulein Sohr’s ‘‘Archiv,’’ or Record of 
Woman’s Efforts, contains an interesting 
account of a school of needlework at Reut- 
lingen, in Wurtemberg, which flourishes 
under the patronage of Queen Olga, and the 
financial support of civic and national author- 
ities. Its aim is thus expressed: To impart 
thorough systematic and practical instruction 
im every branch of female handiwork to girls 
and women, with a view to enable them to 


execute dressmaking, plain sewing, and fancy: 


work independently of patterns, fashion 
papers, or professional assistance. The 
teaching is based on a thorough course of 
drawing, both geometrical and freehand, from 
plaster models, as well assketches of flowers, 
and landscapes from copies or original ideas, 
entered on a reduced scale in little books, 
with explanatory notes. But the course of 
instruction goes beyond this. Book-keeping 
and business accounts are taught, also history, 
literature and natural science, with a view to 
giving breadth of mind and general ideas to 
the pupils. The entire course of study lasts 
two years, for those who intend to teach ; for 
domestic use, only one year. The pupils’ 
ages range from fourteen to twenty, and the 
average number instructed has of late years 
been about two hundred. The institution is 
beautifully situated, in a well-wooded coun- 
try, near the university town of Tiibingen, 
and every effort is made to give the girls a 
happy home. 

Though the teachers are women, the ex- 
aminers at this school are men, able at the 
utmost to judge of effect only, and not at all 
of the suitability of the work. Hence the 
absurdity of elaborate trimmings for peasant 
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outfits passes unchecked, and country giris 
carry away a taste for useless crochet and 
fancy articles- However, the proof that the 
Reutlingen school is good in spite of minor 
failings, lies in the fact that its pupils are 
chosen to carry out its teachings in countries 
as distant and dissimilar as Hungary, Hol. 
land, Switzerland, North America and Chili, 
M. S. S. 


- Edging. 


Make a chain of 6, picot into the 3rd; re. 

at three times more. ** 12 chain, picot 
into the 6th, 6 chain, picot into the 3d, 2 
chain, slipstitch between the 3d and 4th of 
the 3 chain picots, 6 chain, picot into the 34, 
6 chain, picot, 2 chain, slipstitch between the 
Ist and 2d picots, 8 chain, 1 double into the 
Ist chain you started with; turn. Work 16 
trebles into the loop, 6 chain, picot twice, 2 
chain, slipstitch between 1st and 2d picots 
nearest you, 6 chain, and picot twice, 2 chain, 
slipstitch between the 2 last picots (that is, 
the one of 6 chain and the one of 3 chain), 





12 chain, picot into 6, 6 chain and picot, 2 
chain, miss a picot, slipstitch between that 
and the next one, 6 chain and picot twice, 2 
chain, miss 2 picots, slipstitch between 2d 
and next one, 5 chain, 1 treble on Ist of the 
16, * 2 chain, miss 1, 1 treble on next and 
repeat from * 6 times more; turn, 1 double 
into Ist hole, * 6 chain, picot, 2 chain, I 
double into next hole; repeat from * into 
every hole; 6 chain, and picot twice, slip- 
stitch between Ist and 2d picots, 2 picots, 
slipstitch between 3d and 4th picots; repeat 
from ** for length desired. 


Crochet Fringe. 


A most useful and durable style of making 
crochet fringe, much to be recommended for 
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its durability, to say nothing of its extreme 
simplicity, as it entirely obviates the fidgetty 
mode of knotting in loose strands of cotton 
to form a fringe, and has also the advantage 
of not using up such a quantity of cot- 
ton. The edge of the antimacassar, quilt, 
or whatever it is to be worked on must be a 
straight one. If it is not straight, it must be 
made so by working chain from point to 
point of the edge, and then working a row 
of double crochet along these chain stitches. 
To make the fringe, work a single into any 
one of the chain, wherever it is most con- 
venient to begin. Work 40 chain, and then 
work a Single stitch into the next stitch 
(chain or double) of the foundation row. 
Then work again the 40 chain as before, and 
continue all round. Tassels may be made 
out of this fringe by taking 5 of the double 
strands of chain and twisting cotton round 
them about a quarter of the way down, tying 
the ends tightly at the back of the tassel and 
fastening off closely. In course of. time, as 
this fringe is used, the strands have a tend- 
ency to become twisted, which is a great 
improvement to its appearance. This style 
of fringe is also well adapted as a finish for 
woolen antimacassars and couvre-pieds. 


Perfume or Jewel Case. 


MATERIALS :—A pasteboard box, sufficient 
white or pale-pink quilted satin to line it; 
blue plush to cover the outside of the box 
and lid, measuring rather amply; about a 
yard of cotton wool, and cord to sew along 
all the joins and round the lid; one-eighth 
of a yard of olive-green plush, cut on the 
bias, and a pale pink rose, or bouquet of your 
favorite flower. To proceed: take the box 
to pieces, and cover all the pieces with cotton 
wool under muslin sewn firmly. Then sew 
your quilted lining to the edges, sewing it 
strongly to the muslin. After this sew the 
box firmly together, very strongly indeed. 
If the lining, etc., is too thick to allow of the 
lid moving freely, sew a small piece of tape 
or muslin between the lidand the box. The 
piece you sew in should be about a quarter 
of an inch wide or less, just enough to give 
the box-lid play. Now cover the outside of 
the box with plush, measuring and fitting the 
plush when the lid of the box is shut down. 
Sew neatly and strongly at all joins, and 
when this is done adda piece of soft cloth at 
the bo{toim for the box to stand on pleasant- 
ly. When this is all finished, sew cord round 
all the joins, lid and wherever necessary. 
Take the green plush and make a fold round 
in the centre of the lid, fasten it, then place 
thereon your bouquet, or rose and leaves, as 
the case may be. Lay in the box a bottle 
of perfume, or fancy soap in an elegant 
Wrapper, a handkerchief or other offering. 
The cost of above is according to the size and 
quality of materia.s. Small gilt knobs can 
be aidcd or not, as preferred, for the box to 
standonu. They are not necessary. 
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New Wall- 
Pocket. 


The back is made 
of a piece of stiff 
cardboard about 6 
inches wide and 16 
inches deep ; this is 
covered on both 
sides with plush, 
and finished off 
round the edges 
with a silk cord. 
An embroidered 
spray is worked on 
the front, and the 
back is bent in a 
slight curve. The 
pocket is made of 
plush or of satin, 
and is drawn in at 
the foot under a 
bow of satin rib- 
bon. The _ wall- 
pocket is suspend- 
ed by satin nbbon 
strings. 


Bureau Scarf. 
(See Folded Sheet.) 


The design seen 
here on the end of 
the scarf for the 
bureau is to be 
embroidered in out- 
line stitch with 
wash silks. The 
leaves are worked 
in shades of olive, 
and the geraniums 
in pink or scarlet. 
The border on 
either side old gold. 
It is made of fine 
white linen. A 
cover for the cush- 
ion is made of the 
same, with a bunch 
of the geraniums 
worked on one cor- 
ner. This has a 
frill of torchon lace 
around it, and a 
bow of the two 
shades of ribbon on one corner. 





The Practical Dress System, a full diagram 
of which was given in the October and pre- 
ceding numbers, should have been credited 
to Mrs. Austin, of 1132 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, teacher of Practical Dress-cutting, 
and inventor of her system, which is canpale 
of wide application, and can be relicd upon 
for accurate results. 











A Danish daily newspaper, Roskilde Dagbiad, has 
since March been edited by a lady, Mrs. Marie Jen- 
sen. 

The women householders of Belfast, Ireland, have 
been endowed with the right of municipal suffrage. 

La Donna, edited in Bologna by Signora Gualberta 
A. Beccari, has now finished its fifteenth year of 
publication. 

The American Women Suffrage Association will 
hold its Nineteenth Annual Meeting in Philadel- 
phia. 

Mrs. Mary Ashley Townsend is editor of the new 
bi-monthly magazine started in New Orleans, under 
the title, Art and Letters. 

“Carmen Silva,’’ the Queen of Roumiania, has 
published another poem, which has received high 
praise. It is called ‘‘ Jehovah.”’ 

Elizabeth Garrett, the sister of the President of 
the Baltimore and Ohio. is said to have $20,000,000 to 
take care of. Poor woman ! 

A young lady, Iginia Massarini, has obtained a 
high degree in mathematics at the Royal University 
of Naples ; 94 votes out of 110 were given to her. 

Miss Durning Smith, who gave such a large dona- 
tion to the Lambeth Free Libraries, has defrayed the 
entire cost of laying out the disused burial ground of 
St. Anne’s, Limehouse, as a pubiic garden. 

Miss Evelyn Ames, daughter of Governor Ames, 
of Massachusetts, is pronounced by her instructors 
the finest Latin scholar in Boston. 

Mrs. N. B. Mead, who recently went to Minneap- 
olis with $300 in her pocket, is now worth $75,000, all 
made in real estate speculation. 

Mrs. Cleveland was invited by the aldermen to 
present the new flags to the New York Fire Depart- 
ment, but wisely declined, as the act could not be 
sanctioned by the presence of the President. 


Miss Lilian Taylor, daughter of the late Bayard 
Taylor, was married lately at Friedrichroda, Ger- 
many, to Dr. Otto G. Th. Kiliani, an eminent phy- 
sician of Halle. 


Mrs. Louisa Williams has translated the first part 
of Giordana Bruno's curious book, ‘Ste. Eroici 
Furori,’’ under the title of ‘‘ The Heroic Enthusiasts.” 

Mrs. Meynell hascompleted her able editorship 
for Messrs, Cassell of ‘‘Modern English Art and 
Schools of Painting.’’ The work is coming out in 
serial form. 


Mrs. K. L. MacQuoid has left England for a tour 
through Normandy, where she will pursue her stud- 
ies of the customs, legends, and folk lore of the Nor- 
man peasantry. 


The Archduchess Valerie, youngest daughter of 
the Emperor and Empress of Austria, has written 
some pretty verses for a children’s magazine. 


Miss Mary Anderson opened her season at the 
Lyceum, in London, with ‘‘ A Winter’s Tale,”’ the 
costumes of which were designed by Alma Tadema. 
Of the first performance a high authority says: 
“Mary Anderson has again conquered London.” 


“Record of Giomen.” 


Mme. Furtado-Heine, who founded a free model 
dispensary for children in Paris, and organized an 
ambulance in Paris during the Franco-German war, 
has been named Chevaliér de la Légion d’Honneur, 


Miss Carrie Bartlett, formerly city editor of the 
Oshkosh 7imes, has turned preacher and fills the 
pulpit of the First Unitarian Church in St. Paul. 


Mrs. Crawford succeeded her husband as Paris 
correspondent of the London Daily News and Truth, 
and is now said toearn $10,000 a year by her pen, 
But this must be taken with grains of allowance. 


Queen Margherita, of Italy, has collected a large 
Hebrew library, with the latest works on Jewish 
literature. She is proficient in Hebrew, and reads 
the Old Testament with ease. 


Mrs. Salter, the Mayorof Argonia, Kansas, took no 
pains to win, but, after simply saying she would 
serve if elected, spent the day at the wash-tub. 
The first thing she did after election was to remove 
the debt of the city. 


An account comes from Naples of an interesting 
lecture given by a lady, Maria Savy Loper. The 
subject was ‘‘ Legends of the Alps,’ but the impres- 
sion made on the audience by the charm of the 
speaker was an unusual triumph for Naples. 


Miss Annie Howard, who was Queen of the Madi 
Gras three years ago, is to give the Crescent Citya 
public library as a memorial of her father. It isto 
cost $50,000. 


The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
of Buffalo has petitioned Gov. Hill to appoint two 
women on the board of trustees of the state asylum 
for the insane in that clty. The petition is strength- 
ened by the success of women in like positions in 
other states. 


At a meeting of the Louisiana Sugar-Planter’s 
Association in New Orleans, Gov. Warmoth proposed 
Mrs. Amanda Delmas, a practical and successful 
sugar planter of St. Mary’s parish, be elected a mem- 
ber of the association. Mrs. Delmas was unani- 
mously elected. 


Miss Hulda Lundin, inspectress of needlework in 
the Stockholm primary schools, has carried out @ 
rule by which the boys in the two lower classes share 
the girls teaching in needlework, so that they cam 
hereafter make small repairs for themselves. 

Mme Honorine Fournier has bequeathed 3,000 ff. 
(£120) annually to the Académie des sciences morales 
et politiques, in order to found a prize destined to 
the author of the best work on the amelioration of 
the condition of the lower classes. : 


The special groups illustrating the nesting habits 
of British birds, which have proved so attractive in 
the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, 
have now been introduced into the galleries of the 
American Museum of Natural History, and twelve 
cases of American birds have already been mounted. 
The cost of these effective but expensive groups will 
be defrayed by Mrs. Robert E. Stewart, and the 
Museum has secured the services of Mrs. Mogridge, 
who executes the artificial flower work for the British 
Museum. 
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Another newspaper, edited by a lady, has appeared 
inRome. This is called Galatea, and appears fort- 
nightly. The editor is Clelia Ber-Tini-Allilj. 

Miss Charlotte Morrill, of Brooklyn, whose paper 
received such universal notice at the Mt. Holyoke 
Semi-centennial, is spoken of as the successor of 
Miss Freeman as president of Wellesley College. 

Mme Lefoulon, directress of the Coutances School, 
jjthe oldest woman professor in France. She is 79 
years of age, and has taught since 1828. She hasre- 
@ived several recompenses from the Minister of 
Public Instruction, and it is proposed to present her 
with the cross of the Legion of Honor. 


Fraulein Sohr’s ‘‘Record of Woman’s Efforts”’ 
gives an interesting account of the struggles of a 
por Finnish girl, who, in the teeth of every priva- 
tion and difficulty, has achieved the distinction, 
unique in her country, of a diploma as the first 
female Doctor of Philosophy. 

Mme. Marguerite Olagnier, aided by Mme. Ugalde, 
intends organizing representations of the most cele- 
brated oratorios of dead and living composers, with 
senery and costumes. These representations will 
take place on Thursdays at the Bouffes Parisiens. 


The Empress of Austria paida visit to Heinrich 
Heine’s sister at Hamburg before Her Majesty went 
to Engiand, and subsequently sent the old lady her 
portrait in an elegant frame and a letter expressing 
her Majesty’s warm thanks for the information she 
had received about Heine’s life and for some relics of 
the poet. 


Mrs. Kimura Hida, whois one of the promoters 
of the lately established Female College of Tokio, 
has been admitted to the medical course of the Japa- 
nese Imperial University. This is the first lady who 
has been admitted to the Imperial University. 


Dr. Annie Ellis was sent out to Corea by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Missions. She lives at the capital 
and is physician to the Queen, and has won such 
consideration that the King has purchased five 
buildings for a royal hospital,-two of them to be 
used exclusively for female patients. 


Countess Bethlen-Maurer, a Hungarian lady, has 
become the benefactress of the district of Nagy- 
Sellyk, in Transylvania, where she resides. She 
employs many hundred poor peasant women and 
children for the manufacture of those gorgeous wool- 
en fabrics which are the pride of Hungarian home 
industry. 

Miss Genevieve Ward gave a performance of ‘ For- 
get-Me-Not’’ recently, aided by Mr. W. H. Vernon, 
at Shankin, Isle of Wight, where her mother has pur- 
chased a house, and where the home of the family is 
tow established. The entertainment was for the 
benefit of the Freemasons Building Fund and brought 
out the elite of the famous group of resorts, from 
whom the two great artists received an ovation. 


Miss Sarah Angie French, of Canterbury, N. H., 
tecently graduated with honors at the Medical Col- 
lege of the New York Infirmary, accepted the posi- 
tion of senior resident physician at the institution 
from which she has just graduated, for one year, 
after which she intends to spend two years in study 
in Paris and Vienna, and then settle in New York 
city. 
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The University of Zurich numbers this year 482 
students (inclusive of 83 young women), of whom 41 
are studying theology, 56 (one young woman among 
them) law, 205 (26 young women) medicine, and 143 
(17 young women) philosophy. 

San Francisco, Cal., has a society called the 
‘*Woman’s Congress,’’ composed of one hundred or 
more of the thinking women of the city, the same 
having been in working order for five years. Its 
object is the investigation of all subjects, political, 
social and religious. None but women are admitted. 


Miss Nanna Berg, daughter of Mr. Berg. M.P., has 
passed the examination for Danish law in the first 
class, and Miss E. Kramp the medical examination, 
also first class. Miss Berg is the first lady lawyer in 
Denmark and Miss Kramp the fourth lady physician. 
There are eight female students in the University 
this year, of whom Miss Inger Thybjerh and Miss 
Margrethe Thiele, both pupils of Miss Zagle’s cele- 
brated school, have passed first class examinations. 


An excellent technical school for grown women 
was founded in Christiana, Denmark, in the autumn 
of 1883, the majority of the pupils being needlewom- 
en. Of the students during this last term fifty-eight 
were learning English, sixty-four German, 63 cali- 
graphy, thirty-two law-writing, eighteen accounts, 
twenty-one book-keeping and eight gymnastics. 
The highest praise is given to their skill by the 
teachers.—Rvinden og Samfnndet. 

Crown Princess Stephanie, of Austria, has con- 
tributed some articles to her husband’s great work, 
“The Austria-Hungarian Monarchy in Word and 
Picture.’’ The editorial committees, somewhat puz- 
zled as to the best way of remunerating the contribu- 
tor, finally concluded to put the honorarium in the 
form of a savings bank-book in the name of the 
young Archduchess Elizabeth, which the delighted 
mother accepted cordially, promising to conscien- 
tiously administer her “ first earnings ’’ for the bene- 
fit of the youthful depositor. 


The introduction of women into printing offices 
does not date from yesterday ; it is not a new inven- 
tion. In 1794 the question arose of establishing a ty- 
pographical school for women, and a pamphlet was 
issued bearing the title, ‘‘ Women Compositors in 
Printing during the French Revolution in 1794, by 
a former printer, Paris, Dentu, in 80.’ At the end 
may be read, “On the School of Typography for 
Women, Rue de Deux-Portes Bons-Conseils (Saint- 
Sauveurs), number eight,’’ with this epigraph : ‘‘It 
is we who make man, why should we not have a 
voice in his councils? Eugénie Niboyet.’’ 


Mrs. Celia W. Wallace, of Chicago, is planning an 
industrial school for boys in that city. Mrs. Wallace 
is a rich and philanthropic woman, much interested 
in the waifs of the street. The institution is to be, in 
a measure, reformatory, but in no sense penal, and 
no commitments will be made to it from the courts. 
Homeless waifs of the class who drift into the courts 
will be taken there, however, retained by moral 
suasion, and given achance. There will be nothing 
to prevent any boy from going back to the streets, 
if he chooses, and this liberty will naturally sift out 
the hopelessly incorrigible, leaving in the school 
those best worth saving from their unfortunate sur- 
roundings. 








CHAT WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 





“A Lover of China.” 


With limited means and onlythe small spaces you 
can spare in a modest house, it is not best to be 
too ambitious in making a ‘“‘collection.’’ The least 
costly and most interesting thing you can do is to 
acquire a specimen of each of the best known wares, 
not a particularly old or costly specimen, but a good 
one, and that pleases you. The Sevres, the Royal 
Worcester, the Haviland, including the Gres ware, 
the Beleek, (Irish,) the Wedgewood, the Dresden, 
the Derby, the different Chinese porcelains, Satsu- 
ma, Cloissonné, Meissen, Italian faience, Doulton, 
the different kinds of American pottery, and the 
like. You will find a sufficiently broad field, and 
one of greater interest for you, than gathering 
miscellaneously. 

Editor ‘‘Cnat’’: 

Tell me how to give a little dinner to a bride, her 
husband and a tew friends who will be invited to 
meet them, not more than ten altogether? I have 
some old-fashioned pink china plates and low glass 
fruit dishes, that were my mother’s. Can I utilize 
them? I have no high centre fruit stand, and am 
not used to giving dinners. Any hints will oblige 

A CONSTANT READER. 

High fruit stands are not now fashionably used. 
Ail ornamental dishes are low. Don’t try to do too 
much, and do it in yourown way. Use your pink 
china plates for dessert, after pudding or pies. An 
open wicker work basket, with a little greenery 
braided in and out, and tastefully filled with autumn 
fruits, in a border of leaves, is a sufficient centre- 
piece. The small glass dishes can be used for flow- 
ers; pink and white and yellow crysanthemums 
are effective. Have for your dinner cream celery 
soup, baked fish and a fine piece of roast beef; or 
else poultry, turkey or chickens. These should be 
served in courses, and are enough, with vegetables, 
nice pickles, cranberry or currant jelly, and a salad 
after, between the roast and the pudding or pies. 
After these have been removed comes the fruit and 
coffee. A simple dinner like this is as good as the 
best, if it is composed of really good materials; yet 
it is not beyond any housekeeper who understands 
the details of cooking herself, and has one domestic 
assistant. 

Editor “CHat”’: 

Tell me how to improve and utilize a recessed 
window in my sitting-room. The room is small, as 
indeed is the house, and has limited accommodation 
in the way of closet rooms. A friend of mine makes 
closets of the corners of her rooms, by having three- 
cornered shelves put across, and enclosing them 
with doors, and I have ‘been tempted to put this 
space to the same use, only we need the windows. 
Icannot afford a sofa, or even a lounge, in addition 
to the one which is already in the room, and the 
recess looks bare with only a chair and mv work- 
basket, a high one, in the corner. Any suggestion 
will be thankfully received in this region, which 
seems bare of ideas. Mrs. B. R. 

Have you got, or can you have made, a pine box 
with a lid, on leather hinges, to fit the space in 
front of your window? ‘This will make you at once 
a pretty seat and a recentacle for anything you 
please, by covering the lid with a part of an old 


comforter, and this again with woolen rep or cre., 


tonne (furniture cotton), and making a valance for 
jower part. A window shelf, painted green, will 
give you a stand for plants, and striped curtains, 
hung from arod and draped off with bands of the 
material, will make your recess as cosy as you 
could desire. 

Editor ‘‘CHat”’: 

I have not been a subscriber long, but I like 
GopDEY and find it of use. I live in Ontario, and in 
winter it is very cold. What could I wear for my 
head in going to school that would be comfortable 
and nice?) Whatcolor? Iamdark. What kind of 
sleeves are the ‘‘leg o’ mutton sleeves?’’ Are they 
worn very much or are they not cared for? Where 
can I get a book on “‘ horseback riding? ’’—one that 
gives some of the principal things concerning it. I 
should like to learn. Do you think that camphor 
and chalk would be injurious to the teeth if used 
much? The camphor and chalk are ground sepa- 
rately and then mixed. It makes the teeth very 
white. MARGUERITE, 


Make a pretty hood, with plaited front, and line 
it with plush. It will look like a bonnet, and be 
very warm if finished with acape. Brown or Gob- 
elin blue camel’s hair, iined with old gold, would 
be a good combination, or brown and nasturtium 
tint. True ‘leg o’ mutton ”’ sleeves are not worn at 
all, but sleeves that are called ‘‘leg o’ mutton,”’ and 
that are simply full, straight sleeves, set infoa deep 
cuff, are just now very popular, and for slender 
girls very effective. The true ‘leg o’ mutton” 
sleeve was fashionable forty or fifty years since ; was 
cut all in one piece, very full at the top, and tapered 
off to a close fit upon the lower part of the arm and 
wrist. To swell the top of the sleeve out to its 
fashionable dimensions in those days, buckram 
‘‘balloons’’ were placed inside. The best manuals 
on horseback riding are English, but their techni- 
calities would prevent them from being of much 
use to you. A few riding lessons, to teach you how 
to mount, sit your horse gracefully, manage your 
skirt and control the animal, are essential to form 
a good rider. The best dentifrice we know of is 
Colgate’s ‘‘Rince Bouché,’ a bad name for a de 
lightful thing. If this is not obtainable, pure castile 
soap, or sulphur soap, is good as anything, but 
camphor and chalk should only be employed on 
very rare occasions ; for used frequently, the stuff 
would be decidedly detrimental. 


Editor ‘‘CHat”’: 3 


Being a subscriber to your delightful magazine, I 
am going to take advantage of your willingness to 
give infurmation to the ignorant and helpless. I 
make a great variety of tatting in handsome pat- 
terns. I have always used white cotton in making 
it, but recently have learned that it can be ma 
with sik. A desire to make some dress trimming 
of b'ack silk tatting has seized upon me, and I am 
anxious to know where Ican find the silk suitable 
for such a purpose. It must be very coarse and 
hard twisted, like that used for button-holes, but 
coarser. I should like to buy it at wholesale. 

FANNIE D. M. 


It is doubtful if our correspondent can find it in 
this country. The twisted Purse silk is all that in- 
quiry has enabled us to discover that could be util- 
ized for her purpose. Brainard & Armstrong make 
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a coarse and hard twisted special silk for bags, 
which might suit her requirements. But an indi- 
yidual contract would have to be made in regard to 
prices, which depend upon quantity ordered. Such 
trimming would be beautiful and unique; over a 
color it would look like richest embroidery. 


Editor ‘‘CHAT’’: 

Please tell me whether the pattern illustrated in 
Sept. No. for water-proof cloak would be suitable 
for an ulster for winter, or are the Newmarket still 
more fashionable. Would a hood (chapeau) be in 
place on the water-proof pattern? Isthe “circular” 
still considered stylish ? Can you give me a recipe 
for bleaching a hair switch white (not light blond), 
oris it not possible to doit? What colors look the 
best with white hair on a comparatively young 
person who is prematurely gray. GENEVIEVE. 

The water-proof design is new, and produced also 
incloth, but the latest style for cloth is the ‘‘ Raglan,” 
a similar pattern, but forming a gathered sleeve. 
This Raglan, improperly so called for the original 
Raglan, was a straight cloak with deep Straight cape, 
forming adouble cloak or cape, has supresssed the 
Newmarket, young ladies who find it too matronly 
using the ‘‘ covert ’’ coat, or braided military jacket 
(ahood is sometimes attached to the Raglan), but not 
tothe new water-proof pattern. Circular cloaks are 
rather out of date, but they may be usefully worn as 
evening wraps, or for driving; though ifa cloak is 
purchased the Raglan is better. There is no way by 
which you could bleach all the color out of a switch 
of hair; better exchange and pay the difference. 
Black and white, cream, brown, dark gray, brown 
and old gold mixed, and shaded plaids, ruby, etc. 


Editor ‘‘CHAT”’: 

What will make me a good winter school and also 
church dress? I am a teacher in a small rather 
dressy town, ata salary of five hundred dollars per 
year. I pay five dollars per week for board, and an 
average of fifty cents for washing. The rest I can use 
as I please, but I have to buy some books. I want to 
dress well and serviceably. A. M.C. 

You can get an all wool navy blue, dark green, or 
brown tricot cloth for about fifty cents a yard, which 
will make you an excellent school dress, and an 
all wool handsome serge with plaid combination for 
trimming, forone dollar to one dollar twenty-five 
cents per yard. Ten yards (44 inches wide) will 
make the tricot, and eight (54 inches wide), including 
one of plaid, will make the serge. These woolen 
materials are soft, durable, and in fine dark shades 
ofcolor. Youcould trim the tricot with open basket 
braid in two stripes down the left side, for a panel, 
and as braces upon the bodice, which may have a 
plaited vest. The plaids are not showy; they are 
beautifully shaded in ground colors of the plain 
cloths, and are used for panel, and to form pointed 
vest back and front. You should keep by you a 
walking jacket, and warm ulster, or a cloak, such as 
this winter is improperly called a “‘ Raglan.’’ It is 
long, fitted into the back, and the shoulder piece 
forms sleeves and cape. They are made of dark 
Striped cloth, and trimmed with solid velvet. You 
should try to have one silk dress, black, bronze or 
wine-color, trimmed with silk, or beaded passemen- 
terie, or embroidery. This will last a long time 
for occasions. Always have a warm dark green, red 
or blue flannel wrapper, with a touch of India color 
at the throat and wrists, or if not that a pattern 
braided in color. 
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Editor “‘Cuat :” 

Do you consider gray a good winter color, and are: 
steel trimmings to be fashionable? Please tell me 
also if handpainted evening dresses, or to express 
it morecorrectly, handpainting upon evening dresses 
is ever seen now ? PET. 

Gray is too cold a color for the cold season unless it 
is fawn gray, which has a warm touch in it, or the 
gray is combined with ruby, ora warm color. Steel 
trimmings have reappeard, but notin large quantities. 
They look best in cqnjunction with velvet, upon a 
back ground of cloth, with chenille as an element in 
the design. Handpainting is rarely seen, but it will 
always be its own justification, if beautifully done 
Embroidery isthe rage now, and it is much more 
available. 


Editor ‘‘CHaT:”’ 

Please inform the anxious mother of three daugh-~- 
ters, if braided or plain jackets are the more fashion 
able, and whether they should be dark or light for 
the street ? Mrs. J. W. P. 


Dark and braided, or of checkered cloth. 
Editor ‘“‘Cnat:”’ 

How can Iearn some money? I cannot leave my 
home, and there are few things I can do; but oh! I 
do want to earn money for so many things, 
books, clothes, and to fix up my room. I can sew 
nicely, but they pay so little for it here, and nearly 
every one does their own sewing. Do you think 
there would bea sale for pickled walnuts, wild grape 
jelly, dried black raspberries and such things not 
usually found at stores? and how could one reach 
customers ? N. E. B 

There would certainly be a demand for such a 
thing, if customers knew where to findthem. Can 
you not find a few purchasers among your neighbors, 
or their city friends? There are usually ways to 
earn money, if one can only find them, even in the 
most unpromising localities. On the Massachusetts 
coast last summer, near Hull, was a man who made 
a living and supported his mother—half-witted man 
at that—by picking up driftwood, and picking and 
drying catnip, selling both in the neighborhood. At 
the same time the hills and meadows were alive with 
the yellow: arnica flower, which no one picked, but 
the extract of which is one of the most valuable of 
remedies. Look about you, pickle your walnuts, 
make your wild grape jelly, and dry your black 
raspberries—by the way these are the most valuable 
remedies in summer troubles—and see if you do not 
discover other things that have a money value; 
elderberries make a wine, that is considered in 
valuable for invalids. 


Dear Editor:—I come to you for advice. For 
sometime I have been revolving in my mind an 
idea of going to the far west. Colorado I had 
chosen as my destination, opening a school for 
small children and gradually increasing it, as 1 
gained means, into a seminary for young ladies and 
day school for boys and girls. But since reading your 
articles ‘‘ Across the Continent,’’ lately published 
my idea has rapidly grown in importance, 1s my only 
thought by day and night,-and now, instead of Colo- 
rado, my eyesturn with longing to California, South 
ern California to Riverside and Pasadena, the modern 
Paradise. ‘ 

Would vou advise me to launch forth on an expedi- 
tion to California alone, no money,the unhappy 
possessor of a delicate constitution, but full. full up 
with ambition, energy and ideas? If I was aman I 
would walk out. Oh! to be a man or i 
strength and liberty! How restricted is a woman ! 

Would I be abie to start a school, and would it pay ? 
I can teach the English branches, besides Type 
writing, Phonography, German, Music, Painting and 
Drawing; the last two I have not been taught ; took 
them up for the love of it. 
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Type-writing, German and phonography, I taught 
myself with a little help from teachers when I could 

‘ord it. What would be my expenses out there? I 
will be obliged to take iu sewing or anything else to 
get together the money. I cannot express all I wish 
to; but hope to receive some reply. M. S. 

It is impossible to advise a ‘‘delicate”’ girl, without 
means to ‘‘launch forth,” in a strange and distant 
country, no matter how kindly that country may 
be. California is full of possibilities for the young, 
strong, thoroughly equipped man or woman. But 
it has everything now that we have at the East. 
Schools, universities, art, elegance, refinement, 
cultivation and money, with which money is re- 
quired tocompete. You would require at least five 
hundred dollars for the journey, and to ensure you 
against want until you found an opening. This 
could not possibly be in the shape of a school, ex- 
cepting in a subordinate position. The demands for 
scholastic training are as exacting as at the East, 
and as much money would be required to start a 
good school. Yet, if a girl was strong, courageous, 
well equipped, not afraid of work, and patient, and 
persistent enough to take what she could get, and 
work her way up, what a good and fruitful land 
California might not proveto her! The writer will 
never cease to regret that her lot was not cast under 
its opaline skies, and within its beautiful borders; 
but there is no country in which more than possibili- 
ties and opportunities can be afforded. The oppor- 
tunities do not now lay about waiting to be picked 
up,—they are made and seized by patient labor and 
active energy. Write to Mrs. Jennie C. Carr, of Pas- 
adena. She has built up an admirable school, tech- 
nical, and industrial for girls; knows more about the 
requirements and the chances in this direction than 
any other woman in the neighborhood of Los Ange- 
les, and will tell you exactly what can be done. 
Editor ‘‘CHaT:” 

Please tell me if there are any training schools for 
nurses, where women are admitted beyond the age 


of thirty-five; if so, where? Give full address. 
Miss R. M. 


There are no hospital training schools that we 
know of, but there are private schools’ that train 
nurses for special work among the poor, that are not 
so rigid in their requirements. One of these was 
founded by Mrs. Cornelius Du Bois, West New 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., who will furnish all 
the details concerning it. 


OIL City, PA. 

My Dear Mrs. Croly:—I am delighted with the 
new GopEY. It is simply wonderful what a striking 
change you have wrought in so short a time. Am 
going to send copies of the new GopEy where I think 
they will ‘‘ do the most good.”’ 

With congratulations and great hopes, I am, 

Yours truly, E. W. 


FARMINGTON, MICH. 
Editor Godey’s Lady's Book : 

I wish to say that I received my pattern and pic- 
ture all right, and am very highly pleased with m 
book. As Iam anew subscriber, and find it so good, 
Iintend to remain a constant one. My best wishes 
for your success. Respectfully, 5. T. 


NEW YORK. 
Dear Mrs. Croly:—GopEY came to me in my sum- 
mer retreat, quite like the sweet breath from the 
grand old hills that surround me, and the familiar 
names smile at me from its pages as the kind faces 
smile at me at home. All joy and good fortune go 
with you, and the affection which attends a good 
woman’s good work. 
Yours, x. D. D. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


ENGLEWOOD, N, J. 
Editor Godev's Lady's Book : 

Permit me to express my hearty sympathy with 
your admirable ‘“‘ Far and Near Club,’’ started iy 
the September GopEy. It ought to doa large amount 
of good, and help to lift up and broaden, and 9 
make happy, many a girl’s life. MRS. J. E. 


St. Lous, Mo. 
Dear Mrs. Croly :—I have been a reader of GopEy’s 
Lapy’s Book for years. My mother took it when | 
was a little girl; to me it seems a household neces. 
sity. I was very glad when I saw your name con. 
nected with the dear old book, as I have always 
read with interest anything that came from your 
pen. That you may have great success is the wish 

of Your friend, MRs. M.G. 


NEW HAVEN, Conn, 
ear Mrs. Croly:—Though a stranger to you, I 
have been a constant reader of GODEyY’s Lapy’s 
Book for more than thirty years. 

In young girl days I lived alone with my widowed 
mother, who, being most of the time confined to the 
house by poor health, gave her attention to the per- 
sonal appearance of her fair daughter. To the 
pages of GopeEy she turned for the all-important ad- 
vice on dress. For many years after her death, as 
maid, bride, mother, widow, and again a bride,I 
have found its counsels well up to the point, touching 
often at styles and fabrics that were for the followi 
six months hard to find in the shops of our city. 
am quite willing to lead the way in attire that is 
graceful and good taste. After the death of Mr. 
Godey, the editorship of my favorite book changed 
hands, and I sadly noted the change in all depart- 
ments. All due respect to those who have of late 
years tried their best to keep up the standard of the 
dear old book. 

In the management of my new found friend, I 
quickly realize the fresh atmosphere and familiar 
style of my favorite. 

May you and your band of ready helpers long live 
to make this book to the daughters as it has been to 
the mothers, a faithful, truthful friend and exponent 
of what to wear, and when and how to wear it. 

Believe me as I make my bow and say, I am glad 
to see you. Mrs. E. L, P. 


Editor “‘CHatT:” ; 

Will you please tell me if it is proper for a young 
lady to invite a gentleman, with whom she has some 
acquaintance, to call; or must she wait until he asks 
permission ? mn. <. 

There is no arbitrary rule in regard tothe matter 
inthis country. In strict society circles a gentlemen 
asks permission, if he wishes, to call upon a young 
lady at her home, but in some others the gentleman 
waits to be asked, and thinks he is not wanted unless 
he is first invited. The point depends upon what 
the standard is in your own neighborhood, but asa 
rule, where society is necessarily somewhat in- 
formal, it is not departing from the rules of pro 
priety. 


Raise flowers; if only a pot of mignonette 
in the window, well attended, it will prove 
a comfort in lonely hours—a solace in sad 
ones—a source of interest always. 

Flowers, by their subtle witchery, call 
one away from earth and its cares, their 
fragrance seems the very breath of angels, 
and their growth speaks of God. -The care 
of them is alike a physical, a mental, and a 
spiritual benefit—aye, even means of grace 
—and so I say again, cultivate flowers. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


W7T\HE HIDDEN Way.’’ Spiritually minded per- 

sons—those who are asking themselves 
questions, which routine and dogma do not answer— 
will find a fountain of light and inspiration in this 
pook. It does not deal with class or sect; it takes 
us ‘across the threshold,’’ and gives us a glimpse 
of that great light which has illuminated all the ages ; 
which, like the sacred fire, never goes out, though it 
may be obscured, but lives in the Eastern sages, the 
Greek sculptor, the Roman Tribune, as well as in 
the earnest hearts of modern Christians. The book 
isa gathering of the interior wisdom of many minds 
ofmany lands, by Mr. J.C. Street, who has made the 
oecult sciences a study, and dictates his six hundred 
peautiful pages, with their charm of symbolic illus- 
tration, to the Count A. de. G. ‘‘ Heirophant,”’ of the 
order S. S. S., whose reverent disciple Mr. Street pro- 
fesses tobe. ‘The Hidden Way”’ is the most re- 
markable and interesting contribution to the mod- 
dern literature of the mystical religionists which 
has made its appearance, and has been given a 
worthy form by Messrs. Lee and Shepard, the pub- 
lishers. J.B. Lippincott Co. are the agents for Phila- 
delphia. 


“LIFE NOTES, OR FIFTY YEARS OUTLOOK”’ has a 
peculiar interest, from the fact that the reverend and 
eminent author, Dr. Hague, died so soon after the 
last proofs of the work had left his hand. The 
“Notes’’ consist of reminiscences of a life full of 
strong purposes and interests, spent amid varied 
senes, and describing many historical and distin- 
guished personages. It is written in familiar style— 
yet in the best possible form—and is to the reader 
like a series of intimate conversations, with a fund of 
cultivated perception, refined thought and wide ex- 
perience. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass., are the 
publishers, and J.B. Lippincott Co., agents for Phila” 
delphia. 


“LOVE AND THEOLOGY.”’ This is a typical story 
of New England life—as it was, rather than as it is— 
of New England love and New England theology ; 
and it may be supposed therefore that theology gets 
the best of it; or at least has the most to say on its 
own behalf. Itis the story of a young couple who 
possess the New England conscience and convictions, 
but are separated by a change of ideas on the part of 
the young man, who at college, becomes imbued 
With radical tendencies ; and the as strong adherence 
on the part of the girl to her early orthodox faith and 
Prejudices. The struggle between the deeply rooted 
Sense of religious duty and inclination is strongly 
shown, and also the evil results of that dogmatic 
theology, which is so peculiarly the characteristic of 
the Puritan system. The author, however, Celia 
Parker Woolley, has too much sympathy with true 
love, to permit her book to end unhappily, and so 
the lovers are united at last. Ticknor & Co., Boston, 
Mass., are the publishers of this work, which is de- 
lightfully written, and furnishes a fine New England 
type in the rigid, little Rachel Armstrong. 


The ‘Cossacks’? of Count Leo Toletoy, which 
Turgenief considered “ idyl, poem and novel in one,”’ 
has been translated by Eugene Schuyler, and pub- 


lished by Wm. Gottsberger, of New York. Itisa 
picture of life in the Caucasus in 1852, and has all the 
fidelity and faithfulness of a photgraph, with the 
local color and truth of a painting by Teniers. Ar- 
tistically, therefore, it is admirable and complete; 
while as a mere story it is fragmentary, dealing 
with people, not society, with all the vigor and vivid 
directions which distinguishes the author. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. are the publishers. 


““HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW.” His life, 
works and friendship, has been issued in a handsome 
volume by Lee and Shepard, of Boston, who have also 
added to the text upwards of thirty illustrations and 
several fac-similes of handwriting. The illustrations 
include portraits at different periods; the various 
homes of the poet, schools and colleges at the time 
he attended, and portraits of his most intimate 
friends. Holmes, Aggasiz, Lowell, Hawthorne, 
Sumner and others. The book gives the history 
and motive of his most important works, and an ap- 
pendix containing full list and languages with which 
they have been translated. It isa valuable addition 
to the library of the young student of American 
literature, and would make a welcome gift book. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. are the agents for Philadelphia. 


‘“A PRINCESS OF JAVA.” This is a wonderful 
oriental romance, for, though the story may be im- 
aginary, it describes with striking fidelity, and in 
vivid colors, the most minute details of Eastern 
domestic life among personages of the highest rank. 
The work throughout is exact, almost to tediousness, 
in its facts and descriptive statements and terms, 
only we know so little of this secluded Oriental ex- 
istence, of the actual character of the women in- 
mates of the palaces of Indian potentates, that every 
line necessary to make a true and faithful picture 
becomes of absorbing interest. The interest of the 
story is not sacrificed, however, and the character, 
of Mattah-Djarrin, Sargio, Keomah, Wagari, Bopati 
and the rest, stand out splendidly from the canvass, 
and are grouped into the gorgeous scenes with great 
skill. Mrs. S. J. Higginson has made more than a 
readable work, and Houghton, Mifflin and Company 
(Riverside press) have put the ‘‘Princess’’ into a 
charming dark-blue cover of satine, with red pome- 
granite flower to furnish the indication of the rich 
coloring to be found within the leaves. 


“THE GATES BETWEEN.”’ This latest study by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps of that border land between 
this and the unknown world, is astrong reminder of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s “Little Pilgrim ;’’ but instead of 
the passage of a woman, it describes the sudden 
taking off of a man,—a physician,—to the other 
world, and his first experiences after he arrived 
there. There is a peculiar kind of daring associated 
inevitably with books of this kind which would be 
irreverence if it were not for the religious earnest- 
ness which characterizes the books of both the 
writers in question, and lends to them the serious- 
ness and strength of their own convictions. ‘‘ Be- 
tween the gates” simply carries the life ‘‘over the 
threshold,” in a perfectly simple, yet striking and 
dramatic manner, carrying at the same time a lesson 
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for many of us. Houghton, Mifflin and Company 
{Riverside Press); J. B. Lippincott Co., agents for 
Philadelphia. 

“THE DUTIES OF WOMEN.” A new edition of 
this admirable work, by Miss Frances Power Cobbe, 
has been issued by the Woman's Temperance Pub- 
lication Association of Chicago, the rights of the 
Boston publishers having been transferred to this 
new organization. Frances Power Cobbe is the 
most vigorous writer and thinker in the reform field 
of to-day, as she has been for several decades, and 
her ‘‘ Duties of Women’’ is a summing up of the 
whole question for women, as it relates to their own 
attitude towards the subjects which are most vital to 
them; which every woman should study with care, 
and act upon without fear, as conscience dictates. 
Miss Frances E. Willard writes an introduction, and 
Mrs. Mary Livermore a letter, showing how this new 
departure in temperance work came about. The 
price of the work 1s $1.00, and no woman's library 
should be without it. 


““ SCHEHERAZADE,” a London Night's Entertain- 


.- ment and its consequences, is the subject and mo- 


tive of Miss Florence Warden's latest novel, published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York. Miss Warden 
has traveled so fast on the road to fame that it is 
difficult to keep pace with her. The ‘‘ House on the 
Marsh,’’ which won her first brilliant success some 
three or four years ago, has been quickly followed 
by others as strikingly suited to the popular taste. 
‘“Scheherazade ’’ will undoubtedly deepen the im- 
pression created by a ‘‘ Prince of Darkness,’’ ‘‘ Va- 
grant Wife,’’ etc., but it is to be said that while no 
attempt is made at originality of thought, or charac- 
terization, there are sweet and natural touches in all 
of Florence Warden’s work ; and the development of 
her Vorma isan effort higher than she has hitherto 
essayed. 


‘* MADELON LEMOINE.”’ Adelightful English story, 
by Mrs. Leith Adams, the author of ‘ Geoffrey 
Stirling,” etc., is the latest issue of J. B. Lippincott 
€o., in their monthly series of selected novel. It 
is a story of satisfactory length and breadth,—a rich 
twenty-five cents’ worth,—which will please young 
and old who like a real old-fashioned love story. 


‘“‘ESTHER,”’ a book for girls, is a new work by 
Rosa Nouchette Carey, author of ‘‘ Not Like Other 
Girls,’’ and full of healthful suggestions in regard to 
home life, work and duty. The life of “ Esther”’ 
begins with the calamity which closed her days at 
school, and obliged her to face the hard facts of 
daily existence; but it was brightened by courage, 
and the cheerful acceptance of the circumstances, 
and naturally formed happiness, and fulfilied desire 
by patiently living, working, and waiting. ‘‘ Esther”’ 
has been very prettily bound by the publishers, 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Co., and will make a useful 
gift-book for girls not beyond the school age, and 
may be read with interest by girls of any age. 


‘““SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA,’’ by Miss Marietta 
Holley, author of ‘“‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife,’ and ‘ Sa- 
mantha at the Centennial,’ is a real contribution to 
humorous literature, as well asa faithful study of 
experiences at America’s most celebrated watering- 
place. Miss Holley has fairly won her spurs as the 
most gifted of the women caricaturists in a literary 
way of the day—the only one with whom humor is 
a profession. Her pen pictures are worthy of Cruik- 
shanks, in their blending of reality with fun, senti- 
ment and philosophy; for through all the dislocation 
and side-splitting forms of expression you feel the 
presence of the strong sense and loving human 
sympathy which, added toa keen perception, give 
to her work a higher value than the amusement of 
the passing hour. The representative classes of 
society, from Wall street gamblers to the assemblage 
at the Social Science Convention, were never touched 
off by a more vigorous hand. ‘‘Samantha at Sara- 
toga”’ will set many a quiet household in spasms of 
laughter during the coming winter. Hubbard 
Brothers, of Philadelphia, have issued it in a large 
and beautiful volume. 


“ISHMAEL, OR IN THE DEPTHS,” is the name of 
Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth’s last and best 


work, just re-issued in book form by T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. Southworth, in 
the preface to ‘‘ Ishmael,”’ says: ‘‘ This story in book 
form has been called for by thousands, but the 
author has reserved its publication in book form 
until now, not only because she considers it to be 
her very best work, but because it is peculiarly a 
National Novel, being founded on the life and career 
of one of the noblest of our countrymen, who really 
lived, suffered, toiled and triumphed in this land: 
one whose inspirations of wisdom and goodness 
were drawn from the examples of the heroic war- 
riors and statesmen of the Revolution, and who 
having, by his own energy, risen from the deepest 
obscurity to the highest fame, became in himself an 
illustration of the elevating influences of our repub- 
lican institutions.”’ 


“SONGS OF NEW SWEDEN,”’ by Arthur Peterson, 
U.S. N., celebrate in versitied form the formation 
by Swedish settlers of the first permanent settle- 
ment on the banks of the Delaware, their habits and 
mode of life. The ‘‘Songs” are in dierent parts 
and metres, and describe not only the coming, the 
life and historic personages, but the loves and the 
romance of the old war time. The Songs of New 
Sweden will not take high rank as poetry, but they 
have a sweetness and charm of their own, in addi- 
tion to their reminiscent character. EK. Stanley 
Hart & Co., Philadelphia, have published them ina 
pretty volume. 


“READY Apout’”’ is the sixth and last volume of 
Oliver Optic’s ‘‘ Boat-Builders’’ series, published by 
Lee and Shepard, of Boston, who have been the pub- 
lishers of the twelve series of boys’ books, to which 
the popular name of Oliver Optic (Wm. T. Adams) 
is appended, the first of which was begun thirty- 
three years ago. This book does not tell how to 
build the boat ; it is a story of adventure in the boat, 
and will delight the boys, who have been Oliver 
Optic’s warm friends and admirers for so many 
years. 


The celebration was recently observed of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the existence of the firm by 
Knabe, the famous Baltimore piano manufacturer. 
Mr. Wm. Knabe, the founder of the house, was born 
in Germany, but first arrived in Baltimore in_ 1883. 
He marriel in the Monumental City, and built up 
his great business there. 


The Century Magazine has done invaluable service 
to future history, and the American people, by 
bringing to light so much truth regarding the recent 
civil war. Its wise, calm, persistent and statesman- 
like treatment of a vast, and complicated subject in 
its ‘‘ War Letters,’ has solved many knotty 
problems. 


GopEy’s LADy’s Book is a magazine chiefly de- 
voted to dress and social questions. It is published 
in Philadelphia, and was first issued, we are told, in 
1830—fifty-seven years ago. 1t was the first magazine 
to represent the interests of women, trying to unite 
social questions with the lighter materials which 
were then supposed to be exclusively feminine. It 
has nowcome under the editorship of Mrs. Croly 
(Jenny June), well known in England as the 
ounder and former president of ‘‘Sorosis,’’ and 
for all the years of its existence, editor of Demo- 
rest's Magazine, and many of the features, such as 
“Chats with the Editor’ and ‘‘ Record of Women,” 
which made that magazine so interesting, now a 
pear in the Philadelphia periodical. — English- 
woman’s Review (1,ondon). 


“A BUNCH OF VIOLETS” is the felicitous title of the 
new art book for this year, by Miss Irene E. Jerome, 
of Chicago, the third in the incomparably delight- 
ful series of these exquisitely made gift books, pub- 
lished each year by Lee and Shepard, Boston. 


A new edition of ‘‘ REMINISCENCES OF FRIEDRICH 
FROEBEL,”’ by Baroness von Marenholz-Bulow, as 
translated by the late Mrs. Horace Mann, will 
welcomed by educators and students. 


“ HUMAN LIFE IN SHAKESPEARE,” by the late 


Rev. Henry Giles, which was published several years 


ago by Lee and Shepard, Boston, is to be issued at 
once by thein in a new edition. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1888. 


TO THE READERS AND PATRONS OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 





This oldest of the magazines enters upon 
the fifty-eighth year of its existence under 
the happiest auspices. For many years it 
has been known as the faithful representative 
of Fashions and polite literature. 

It has now added to these, under the edit- 
orship of Mrs. Croly, so long and so well 
known as Jenny June, practical features of 
the highest value to woman in the household, 
as wife, mother and lady. 

The story department will be cultivated 
assiduously, and from its most attractive 
point of view. A serial will be begua with 
the December number by Mrs. Myra Sawyer 
Hamlin, daughter of ex-Vice President Ham- 
lin, and author of ‘‘A Politician’s Daughter,”’ 
entitled 

A Battle For Birthright. 

We are also negotiating for a continued 
story by an eminent author; for short 
stories by well-known writers; for repre- 
sentative sketches of distinguished women, 
and other literary features of interest. 

We are happy to announce the. issue, in 
1888, beginning with the January number, of 
aSerial Story by a popular contributor to 
the ‘‘Old”’ Mr. 


entitled ** THE REPRESENTATIVE FROM RAC- 


GODEY, David Lowrey, 
coon.” The story deals with characteristic 
phases of American life, is piquant, original, 
and racy of the soil. The elements in it are 
well contrasted, and every personage some 
one you know. The ‘‘Representative’’ is as 
much a take as Col. Sellers. 

In the corps of contributors of stories, 
sketches and poems for 1887, are John 
Habberton, author of ‘‘Helen’s Babies ;” 
M. French Sheldon, author-translator of 
“Salaambo ;’’ Miss M. C. L. Reeves, author of 
“Pilot Fortune,” and other works; Miss 


Kate Sanborn, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- 


ton, ‘‘Katherine Armstrong;’’ Prentice 
Mulford, Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, Mrs. Caro- 
line H. Dall, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, Mrs. 
S. B. Stebbins, 
Baby,” etc.; Mrs. Frances Howe Hall, Mrs. 
E. M. Babcock, ‘‘ Leigh North,’’ Mrs. A. D. 
McLean, Mrs. E..M. Tyng, and many others 


author of ‘‘Annals of a 


equally prominent and well known in the 
world of letters. 

The series of articles upon topics interesting 
to women, by the editor, have been said 
by many, to be alone worth the price of the 
magazine. 

The story matter will be increased in the 
future, and every effort made to render it of 
continued interest to readers by the employ- 
ment of the best pens; including in addition 
to those named, others abroad and at home, 
In the 


present number (November) is a charming 


who can add interest to its pages. 
story by John MHabberton, ‘‘ Poonthie’s 
Thanksgiving Turkey,’ and others, by well- 
known authors. The December number will 
contain stories by Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, — 
and also by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, whose 
portrait and biographical sketch, by Mrs. 
Croly, appear in the November number, 
with other stories and pictures of exceptional 
interest. A portrait of Jenny June, with 
sketch by the editor of the Weekly N. Y. 
World, Mr. Thos. E. Wilson, 


“Three Wives,”’ the ‘‘ Problem of Poverty,’’ 


author of 


etc., will appear in the December number. 


The FasHiIons have presented original 
styles from such houses as Redfern, Arnold 
& Constable, of New York; Lord & Taylor, 
The de- 
partment has not been confined to conven- 
tional styles, but has illustrated novel and 


and artists in London and Paris. 


many practical ideas, illustrative of new de- 
partures in dress, or current opinion. 
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One of the additional features proposed 
for the Fashion Department is a folded Sheet 
of Designs for the front pages, which will 
give the back as well as front view of dresses 
and the arrangement of drapery, which is 
now of the first importance. 

The ‘‘Work Table” has been supplied 
with original and valuable designs, and will 
continue to be adepartment of great interest 
and value, contributed to by such authorities 
as Katherine Armstrong, Mrs. E. M. Tyng, 
Agnes Crane, Miss Ella Levy and others. 


A feature of special interest for the coming 
year will be a series of papers on ‘‘The 
Etiquette of Home and Society,’? by Mrs. 
Frances Howe Hall, daughter of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, to begin with the January 
number. 


Another important series of literary inter- 
est, will be ‘‘Half Hours with Classic Au- 
thors,’’ by Frances Shaw; and contributions 
by Kate Sanborn. 


The ‘‘ House and Home” Department de- 
serves careful perusal by mothers and house- 
keepers; the suggestive series of articles by 
Dr. May-dew, and the clever, bright papers 
of Mrs. E. M. Babcock, whose ‘‘Over the 
Fence, or What One Woman Says to An- 
other,’’ is one of the most original features 
ever introduced into this or any other 
periodical. 


Chats with Correspondents 


by the Editor, and ‘‘The Record of Women,”’’ 
are features constantly growing in interest, 
and are particularly addressed to subscribers 
and readers, for whom they form a means of 
communication with the Editor and the out- 
side world. 

The “Far and Near”’ club for girls is also 
a new department and departure for GoDEy, 
but one that we hope will be acceptable to 
young readers. ' 

Whatever can be done, the reader of 
GopEy’s LADy’s Book may rely upon it will 


GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 


be done to maintain its traditions and rende 


it still more attractive and interesting to its J: 


friends, whom we ask in sending their names 
to add one more from their friends, so that 
1888 may be a truly thanksgiving year to the 
veteran lady’s magazine of America. 


The price remains at $2.00 per year, with 
premium to each subscriber, and one to club 
raisers, when subscriptions are taken at f 
each. Address Publishers GoDEy’s Lapy’s 
BooK, 1224 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








Premiums for 1888, 





We beg to call the attention of the old and 
new friends of GopEYy’s Lapy’s Book to 
this fact, that we send out only choice arti- 
cles for premiums, objects that any lady 
We have 
carefully revised our lists, excluding all that 
is not first class, and selecting that which is 


may be glad to have or to give. 


not only attractive, but has intrinsic value, 
The editor personally selected a silver tee 
set recently for a club-raiser, which was the 
best to be found. It was the Queen Anne 
pattern, satin finish, with beveled edges, and 
the best quadruple plate. Nothing finer 
could be purchased. 
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NAPKIN RING IN OXYDIZED SILVER. 


The representations we make can be abso- 
lutely relied upon; and those interested im 
getting up clubs, or in asking their own 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


names to our lists of subscribers, are cordially 


_ invited to read and consider the inducements 


we offer to take such trouble as is involved 
in getting up a club, and in adding one name 
totheirown. For single subscribers at $2, we 
offer a choice of a rich chased and highly 
finished, or oxydized napkin ring; the latter 
very artistic; or a handsome butter knife, a 
Favorite Cook-Book, or one of Jenny June’s 
Manuals on “‘ Knitting,’’ or ‘‘ Needle Work,”’ 
or ‘‘Letters and Monograms ;”’ or instead of 
any of these, one of the following charming 
Booklets : 

“GEMS FROM THE BROWNINGS.”’ 

“CHIPS FROM SHELLEY.”’ 

“FAVORITE HYMNS OF HENRY WARD 
BEECHER.”’ 

The first has card photograph of Robert 
Browning on terra-cotta cover, gold letter- 
ing, done by hand, and is tied with three 
shades of terra-cotta silk. Printed on tinted 
paper. 

The “Shelley’’ booklet in gold, lettered 
and the 
“Beecher Hymns” are gold lettered upon 


upon white parchment cover, 


pressed parchment cover. 


For ‘wo names at $2 each, we will send to 
each one, any one of the above articles; or 
we will send a ‘‘Booklet,’’ or the ‘‘ Favorite 
Cook-Book,’’ ‘“Three Thousand Things worth 
Knowing,’? or any one of ‘“‘Jenny June’s 
Manuals,”’ to one, and a volume of Dickens, 
astandard book of poetry (any author may 
be selected), or Mrs. Croly’s ‘Cookery and 
Housekeeping”? book, to the second who 
sends the other name with her own. 


For ¢hree names at $2 each, we will send 
to each subscriber, either of the first articles 
mentioned, except the napkin rings, and to 
the club-raiser, a pair of napkin rings, a pair 
of butter knives, an ‘“‘ Individual Pepper and 
Salt Set’ of cut ruby or amber glass, in rich 
silver stand, or Mrs. Croly’s ‘“‘Cookery and 
Housekeeping’’ book. 
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SPECIAL PREMIUM ‘BUTTER DISH (SATIN FINISH). 


For four names at $2 each, we will send 
either of the first named articles to each sub- 
scriber, excepting the napkin rings, and to 
the club-raiser a silver-cup, chased and gold- 
lined, or a pair of napkin rings or butter 
knives, and a book of poems, or Mrs. Croly’s 
‘‘Cookery and Housekeeping ’’ book. 

For five names at $2 each, we will send, 
as before stated, to each one, and to the club- 
raiser, a pair of napkin rings and a pair of 
butter knives, or a gold-lined silver cup, 
satin finished, or the individual pepper and 
salt stand, and any book selected from those 
mentioned, or a bed-room clock of guaran- 
teed quality. 

For six subscribers, at $2 each, we will 
send to each one as stated above, and to the 
club-raiser, a beautiful cut glass pickle stand, 
in white, blue or canary glass, with fork, and 
set in an elegant high silver stand. This is 
a very desirable premium. 


For seven names at $2 each, we will send 
any one of the first premiums, with the ex- 
ception of napkin rings, as previously stated, 
to each and every subscriber, and either the 
rich pickle stand and a sugar shell spoon, or 
a handsome breakfast castor, with cut-glass 
bottles and fine finish, or our SPECIAL PREM- 
IUM BUTTER DISH to the club-raiser. 

For eight names at $2 each, we will send, 
in addition to first premiums, as stated, a 
very handsome silver cake stand, of refined 
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and elegant pattern, or a perfume and jewel 
casket, or the PREMIUM BUTTER DISH, satin 
finish, to the club-raiser. 

For mine subscribers at $2 each, we will 
give, in addition to premium to each sub- 
scriber, the cake stand, satin finished, or the 
‘“‘perfume and jewel holder’? combined, to 
the club-raiser. 


PRUIT STAND IN CUT-GLASS, SAPPHIRE, WHITE OR 
CANARY AND SILVER. 

For fen subscribers at $2 each, we will give 
in addition to the premium to each, as stated 
above, avery rich and handsome fruit stand 
of cut-glass, in white or sapphire or canary, 
warranted, and set in silver, a very rich and 
costly article, to the club-raiser. 

The napkin rings are reserved for single 
subscribers, or club premiums, because they 
cannot be afforded in addition to other ex- 
pensive club premiums. 

We shall keep adding all the time to our 
choice of fine premiums, and our subscribers 
may rely upon the word being as good as the 
bond. Begin early. 

BE sURE AND NAME THE PREMIUM 
YOU SELECT. IT SAVES MUCH TIME AND 
TROUBLE. 


GODEY’'S LADY'S BOOK. 


MAKE ONE EFFORT FOR THE SAKE OF 
THE OLD “GODEY,’’ AND ONE AS A WEE. 
COME TO THE NEW ‘‘GODEY.”’ 


Terms Always In Ad 
wance. 


ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, Premium inelud- 
ed, (postage paid), TWO DOLLARS. 

Write your name plainly, with Post Office 
County and State. Say which premium you 
want, and enclose $2 in money order, postal 
note, express money order, check, green. 
backs or postage stamps; (if either of the 
last two, send in registered letter.) 


Extraordinary Rates 
to Clubs. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK takes a new de 
parture this year, and offers to clubs and club- 
raisers where Premiums are not Desired, 
a club price cheaper than any other, and 
more desirable for club-raisers. A compati- 
son of GoprEy’s club rates with those of 
others will soon convince all club-raisers 
that they can secure a club quicker, and do 
better for themselves by working for GODEY 
than for any other publication. CLUB 
RAISERS CAN ADD TO THEIR CLUBS AT 
ANY TIME DURING THE YEAR. 


TERMS TO CLUB-RAISERS ONLY, WITHOUT 
PREMIUMS. 


2 Copies, 
3 Copies, 
4 Copies. 
5 Copies, 
6 Copies. 
8 Copies, 
10 Copies, 
12 Copies, 
15 Copies, 
35 Copies, 48.00 
50 Copies, 62.50 
Each subscriber entitled to an Engraving. 


Free copy to club-raiser. 
«< “cc 


20.00 
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The Madonna of the Deliverance. From Hebert’s Painting. 
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FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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GODEY’S FASHIONS. 


(For Description See Fashion Depariment.) 
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(For Description See Fashion Depariment.) 
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Busy Brownie 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


Contents for December, 1887. 


FRONTISPIECE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Mrs. J. C. CROLY (JENNY JUNE). 
THE MADONNA OF THE DELIVERANCE. 


COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
FASHION PLATE. 
Busy BROWNIES FOR IRONING BLANKET. 


| MUSIC. 
ADORE AND BE STILL, . « « « « -« 


LITERATURE. 
MRs. CROLY (J. J.). By 7. £. Wilson, 
THE Happy MESSAGE—A POEM (Illus- 
trated). By Wm. Closson,... . 
My CHRISTMAS Story. By Martha /. 
Lam6, ’ 
GLADYS—A POEM. 
FLOWER O’ THE May. 
Howe, a a ee ee 
CHRISTMAS GREENS. By J/argaret 
a. ke, Be ee eee 
A BATTLE FOR BIRTHRIGHT. By A/yra 
Sawyer Hamlin, 


By Joel Benton, 
By Maud 





LiGHT—A PoEM. By Sarah Bridges 
MOGUNE +s, b> o's oc a ch Pee 


Mrs. BARSTOW’S CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
By Florence B. Hallowell,. .. . 


THE WEDDED YEARS—A POEM. By 
3: 2. GCOGRMOMET, oc! 0 wk heme 


To-MORROW’s SPIRITS—A POEM. By 
He OC. E:OMRERs 6! 3 ce 54 ot Teka ee 


THE DERRICK. By “‘ Aunt Fanny,” . 
To-Day AND TO-MORROW, .... 
FASHION DEPARTMENT (Illustrated), . 
SHOPPER (Illustrated), , . ... 

HOUSH AND HIOME, . ss ave a % 
“Far AND NEAR” CLUB (Illustrated), 
WorK TABLE (Illustrated), . .. . 
RECORD OF WOMEN, .. . « e 

CHAT WITH CORRESPONDENTS, . . 

BooK NOTICES, . < © <os werner 
PUBLIsuER’s NOTICES, .. «*°« ‘602s 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1888 (Illustrated), .. 
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Colored Plate. 


Dress forY oung Lady 
Dinuer Bodic 
Theatre Bodice 
and 8, Visite 
and 10, Iudoor Toilet. 
. Apron. 
8. Apron 
», Sealskin Jacket 
Walking Jacket. 
Girl’s Cloak 
22. Breakfast Jacket. 
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This Coupon. will not be good after January rth, 1888. 


PUBLISHER OF GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK, 


P. O. BOX H. H. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








23. Evening Bodice 

24. Overskirt and sasque 
. Child’s Dress. 
6. Drawers. 
. Chemise. 


Select only one of these. 


. Night Dress. 
29. Corset Cover. 


Enclose 2c. Stamp with Coupon. 


State 





County or Street 





‘uodnod y}im dwnjs ‘294 0 puas }snw suagis9sgns uDippuDg 


The Coupon must be sent by all desiring their own selection, which must be one tllustrated in the 
Book. If a pattern has already been received with the Book the stamped coupon will not entitle 
the owner to a second pattern. Place number of figure in blank space and draw a line through 
pattern desired. 











